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ome of the fiercest fighting of the Civil War 
took place in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Follow the footsteps of Generals Lee and Jackson. 


Visit the battle sites of the 1864 campaign. Retrace the 
maneuvers, discuss tactics, see the significance of what actually 
took place. It’s an experience you'll never forget! Hear talks by Ed 
Bearss, noted Civil War historian, plus special guest speakers. 
Space is necessarily limited. Sign up now to avoid disappointment. 
Saturday, September 13. Cocktail reception and banquet dinner 
tonight at the Sheraton Carlton Inn, Washington, D.C., hosted by Ed 
Bearss. (D) 

Sunday, September 14. Tour Fort Stevens and the Battle of Mono- 
cacy sites. Lunch in Frederick, Maryland. Continue to Hagerstown. 
Lodging the next two evenings at the Holiday Inn. (L) 

Monday, September 15. Tour South Mountain and Crampton’s Gap 
Battlefields. After lunch tour Antietam Battlefields. Dinner and 
speaker this evening. (L,D) 

Tuesday, September 16. Visit of Harper’s Ferry. After lunch con- 
tinue touring, including Martinsburg. Proceed to the Quality Inn at 
New Market; our lodgings for the next three evenings. Dinner and 
speaker. (L,D) 

Wednesday, September 17. Tour Winchester, Virginia, the ‘‘key’’ 
to the valley. Visit Stonewall Jackson’s headquarters, Belle Grove 
Plantation, and the National Cemetary. Lunch at the Wayside Inn, 
Middletown. Tour Kernstown; Cedar Greek; Fischer’s Hill; and the 
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confederate museum at Fort Royal. Din- 
ner and speakers tonight. (L,D) 
ff Thursday, September 18. Visit Virginia's 
Q Civil War museum, the Hall of Valor, on New 
A VISTA Market Battlefield. Lunch in Harrisonburg. 
Visit Cross Keys, Port Republic, and Piedmont to 
re-trace the closing days of Sheridan’s 1864 cam- 
paign. (L,D) 
Friday, September 19. Tour Lexington, burial sites of 
OCE Generals Lee and Jackson. Visit Jackson’s House, and 
7 Jackson's grave; the Lee Chapel and Museum, site of Lee’s 
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ton. Depart for Lynchburg. Tour Fort Early. (L) 

Saturday, September 20. Take the unforgettable scenic route via 
Skyline Drive, through Shenandoah National Park and the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, to Washington, D.C. Check in at the Sheraton Carlton. 
Afternoon at leisure to tour the nation’s capital. Cocktail reception 
and farewell dinner, with closing remarks by Ed Bearss. (D) 
Program includes: All hotel accommodations, all meals and two 
cocktail receptions, transportation during tour, admissions fees to 
scheduled attractions, baggage handling, taxes, gratuities, and ser- 
vices of escort/guide and guest speakers. 

L = lunch; D = dinner. 
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Mail to: AHI Tours 
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l c/o Historical Times Travel l 
| Box 8200 l 
I Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200 | 
| Please reserve single double twin rooms for ] 
l people for the Shenandoah Valley Tour, September 13-21, 1986. i 
| *Name(s) l 
l *Address l 
- City State l 
l Zip Phone ] 
*Please include the names and addresses of everyone in your party. 
l Rates: 795. per person double accommodations and 895. per person single accommodations. | 
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Features 


How Hawaii Lost Its Queen by Shelley Hoose Quincey 


10 In 1893 U.S. troops stood by on Hawaiian soil while pro-American annexationists 
overthrew the government and monarchy. The reverberations still echo today. 


San Jacinto by Michael Fluent 


2 2 The heat of battle lasted only about eighteen minutes, but it was time enough to 
make Texas an independent republic. 


“Good-bye, God, We’re Going to Bodie” by Barry D. Smith 
3 2 Today this well-preserved California mining camp echoes only to the wind, but a 
hundred years ago it was the “wickedest town in the West.” 


The March King by Brian McGinty 


3 8 No other musician or composer ever captured the patriotic fervor of Americans as 
well as John Philip Sousa. 


A King Lies Buried in Connecticut’s Woods by Ray Boas 


46 Intoxicated with freedom, New Yorkers tore down a statue of their monarch in July 
1776. The fate of the monument, in part, remains a mystery to this day. 


Departments Cover 

Gold rush artist Charles Christian Nahl’s 
print of a California prospector recalls 

an era when, exhausting the diggings in 
the Sierra foothills, wealth-seekers began to 
venture farther afield. One such man was 
William Bodey, who in 1859 discovered gold 
in the desert to the east of the Sierra’s 
crest. Bodey did not live to enjoy wealth, 
but others in the camp named for him dug 
up $20 million in gold. An article on 
Bodie, California, appears on pages 32-37. 
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Booth’s Diary 


In your February issue you have a pic- 
ture of John Wilkes Booth’s diary 
[page 17]. It is known that several 
pages mysteriously disappeared after 
Booth’s death. 

Several years ago, in one of his arti- 
cles, the syndicated columnist Jack 
Anderson claimed that the missing 
pages had been recently discovered in 
a chest. Anderson went on to say that 
those pages were being turned over 
to the government. Since that time, I 
have heard nothing more. I would like 
to know if you have anything about 
this? A. Wagner 

Westville, New Jersey 


Jack Anderson’s syndicated column 
on Wednesday, August 3, 1977, re- 
ported that eighteen pages from the 
diary of assassin John Wilkes Booth 
had been found by a Worthington, 
Massachusetts, Americana dealer. 
Joseph Lynch claimed to have discov- 
ered the pages in a box belonging to 
the heirs of Edwin M. Stanton, Lin- 
coln’s secretary of war, who had long 
been the subject of rumors connecting 
him to the murder plot. The column 
went on to say that the pages revealed 
Booth’s interactions with “Lincoln in- 
timates,” including important politi- 
cians such as Stanton. 

The authenticity and even the exis- 
tence of the supposed missing pages 
remains conjectural, since no one 
other than Lynch has seen the pages he 
claimed to have (thirty-six are actually 
missing from Booth’s book). However, 
he supplied transcripts of the pages to 
Sunn Classic film company, which 
used the transcripts as primary source 
evidence in its notoriously inaccurate 
film, “The Lincoln Conspiracy.” 

There may be a simple explanation 
for the missing pages, although the 
confusion about them began soon 
after the assassination. Secret Service 
agent Lafayette C. Baker, aman with a 
reputation for lying, claimed that the 
book was intact when he turned it over 
to Stanton. Stanton claimed that the 
pages were missing when he received 
it. However, Thomas Jones, a Confed- 
erate spy, testified at the trial of John 
Surratt that Booth would tear out 
pages from a little book in order to 
write IOUs. Possibly that book was 
the appointment book in which Booth 
kept his diary. 

For an accurate accounting of what 
is fact and what is speculation about 
the Lincoln assassination, see The 


Lincoln Murder Conspiracies by Ed- 
ward Hanchett (University of Illinois 
Press, 1983) and The Great American 
Myth by George S. Bryan (Carrick & 
Evans, 1940). 


The diary Booth kept following the 
assassination of Lincoln is a featured 
exhibit at Ford’s Theatre National His- 
toric Site in Washington, D.C. In re- 
sponse to reader interest regarding its 
contents, we present below, through 
the courtesy of National Park Service 
museum technician Frank Hebbleth- 
waite, a transcript of the Booth diary. 
Actually written in an appointment 
book for the year 1864, the entries, 
which date from April 13-14 to 21, re- 
veal the thoughts of a tormented man: 


Ti Amo 


April 13-14 Friday the Ides 

Until to day nothing was ever thought 
of sacrificing to our country’s 
wrongs. For six months we had 
worked to capture. But our cause, 
being almost lost, something decisive 
& great must be done. But its failure 
was owing to others, who did not 
strike for their country with a heart. I 
struck boldly and not as the papers 
say. I walked with a firm step through 
a thousand of his friends, was 
stopped, but pushed on. A colonel 
was at his side. I shouted Sic semper 
before I fired. In jumping broke my 
leg. I passed all his pickets, rode sixty 
miles that night, with the bone of my 
leg tearing the flesh at every jump. I 
can never repent it, though we hated 
to kill. Our country owed all her trou- 
ble to him, and God simply made me 
the instrument of his punishment. 
The country is not what it was. This 
forced union is not what I have loved. 
I care not what becomes of me. I have 
no desire to out-live my country. This 
night (before the deed), I wrote a long 
article and left it for one of the edi- 
tors of the National Intelligencer, in 
which I fully set forth our reasons for 
our proceedings. He or the Govmt 


[several blank pages follow.] 


Friday 21 

After being hunted like a dog through 
swamps, woods, and last night being 
chased by gun boats till I was forced 
to return wet cold and starving, with 
every man’s hand against me, I am 
here in despair. And why? For doing 
what Brutus was honored for. What 
made Tell a Hero. And yet I for strik- 
ing down a greater tyrant than they 


ever knew am looked upon as a com- 
mon cutthroat. My action was purer 
than either of theirs. One hoped to be 
great himself. The other had not only 
his country’s but his own wrongs to 
avenge. I hoped for no gain. I knew 
no private wrong. I struck for my 
country and that alone. A country 
groaned beneath this tyranny and 
prayed for this end, and yet now 
behold the cold hand they extend to 
me. God cannot pardon me if I have 
done wrong. Yet I cannot see any 
wrong except in serving a degenerate 
people. The little, the very little I left 
behind to clear my name, the Govmt 
will not allow to be printed. So ends 
all. For my country I have given up all 
that makes life sweet and Holy, 
brought misery upon my family, and 
am sure there is no pardon in the 
Heaven for me since man condemns 
me so. I have only heard of what has 
been done (except what I did myself) 
and it fills me with horror. God try 
and forgive me, and bless my mother. 
To night I will once more try the river 
with the intent to cross; though I have 
a greater desire and almost a mind to 
return to Washington and in a meas- 
ure clear my name, which I feel I can 
do. I do not repent the blow I struck. 
I may before my God but not to man. 
I think I have done well, though I am 
abandoned, with the curse of Cain 
upon me, when if the world knew my 
heart, that one blow would have made 
me great, though I did desire no great- 
ness. 

To night I try to escape these blood 
hounds once more. Who, who can 
read his fate God’s will be done. 

I have too great a soul to die like a 
criminal. O may he, may he spare me 
that and let me die bravely. 

I bless the entire world Have never 
hated or wronged anyone. This last 
was not a wrong, unless God deems it 
so. And its with him to damn or bless 
me. And for this brave boy with me 
who often prays (yes, before and 
since) with a true and sincere heart. 
Was it crime in him, if so, why can he 
pray thesame I do not wish to shed a 
drop of blood, but “I must fight the 
course.” ’Tis all that’s left me. x 


American History Illustrated welcomes 
comments from our readers. While we 


endeavor to publish a representative | 


sampling of this correspondence, we 
regret that limited space prevents us 


from printing every letter. Address cor- ` 


respondence to The Mailbox, America 
History Illustrated, Box 8200, Harris- 
burg, PA 17105. 
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A 2-layer construction cushions 
feet & wicks away perspiration. 


We'd be the first to admit there are no free lunches and that socks aren't 
given away for the price of a postage stamp. So what's the catch? The truth 
is, we're convinced our Sport-Dry® socks are the finest socks of their kind. 
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Rediscovering America: John 
Muir in his Time and Ours by 
Frederick Turner (Viking Penguin, 
Inc., New York, 1985; 417 pages, illus- 
trated, $25.00). 
Cultural historian Frederick Turner’s 
new biography of John Muir seeks not 
only to re-create the life of the famed 
conservationist and naturalist but also 
to reveal the forces and ideas that 
shaped his outlook, the society he 
moved in, and the natural beauty that 
he saw and fought to preserve. The 
picture he paints is of an ingenious 
boy who overcame the relentless rigors 
of twenty-one years of farm life and a 
harsh upbringing to learn to love the 
land that extracted so much of his en- 
ergies. Later, a factory accident that 
almost left Muir blind convinced him 
to follow his naturalist leanings: he 
embarked on a one-thousand-mile 
walk from the Indiana-Kentucky bor- 
der to the Mexican Gulf. The “ram- 
bling botanist” would eventually travel 
to South America, Cuba, and Califor- 
nia, where he made his final home. 
Muir was an advisor to President 
Theodore Roosevelt, a moving force in 
the creation of our present national 
: parks system, and founder of the Si- 
erra Club. T.H. Watkins, author of a 
previous Muir biography, has called 
Rediscovering America “the best book 
about Muir period . . . never likely to 
be surpassed.” 


Requiem for Battleship Yamato 
by Yoshida Mitsuru with translation 
and introduction by Richard H. Mi- 
near (University of Washington Press, 
Seattle, 1985; 204 pages, illustrated, 
$16.95). 

riper classic in Japan, Requiem for 
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H. Minear, who has worked hard to 
keep the language vigorous and idio- 
matic. Yoshida’s narrative is tragic, 
chilling, and introspective. 


Great Civil War Heroes and 
Their Battles by Walton Rawls 
(Abbeville Press, New York, 1985; 304 
pages, illustrated, $39.95). 

Originally published in the 1880s by 
the Duke Tobacco Company, this com- 
pilation of biographies of fifty Union 
and Confederate Civil War generals 
and admirals contains first-person ac- 
counts and colorful anecdotes written 
while many of the men were still living. 
Accompanying the text are 295 illus- 
trations, including forty-eight page- 
size chromolithographs of battle 
scenes and many smaller full-color 
vignettes. Also included are a chro- 
nology of the war, maps, patriotic 
sketches, and drawings of insignia, 
weaponry, and uniforms. “Everything 
in the core of this book,” notes the 
introduction, “is authentically nine- 
teenth-century in origin.” Civil War 
enthusiasts will enjoy the colorful, 
oversize volume. 


Advertising the American 
Dream: Making Way for Mo- 
dernity, 1920-1940 by Roland 
Marchand (University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1985; 448 pages, illustrated, $35.00). 

Theorizing that a careful study of ad- 
vertising in popular media can shed 
new light on our changing social val- 
ues and popular attitudes, history pro- 
fessor Roland Marchand here explores 
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tailed vignettes of social life. Studying 
these ads provides valuable glimpses of 
past social realities, such as con- 
sumers’ basic fear of losing individual- 
ity to the mass technology permeating 
society. The wonderfully nostalgic 
illustrations in Advertising the Ameri- 
can Dream more than compensate for 
the scholarly tone of the narrative, 
which capably explores how and why 
advertising became a determiner of 
American self-image. 


Edward S. Curtis: The Life and 
Times of a Shadow Catcher by 
Barbara A. Davis with an appreciation 
by Beaumont Newhall and a foreword 
by Bill Holm (Chronicle Books, San 
Francisco, 1985; 256 pages, illustrated, 
$45.00). 

The importance of Edward Sheriff 
Curtis (1868-1952) as a photographer 
of the vanishing American Indian is 
now well established. His works have 
been documented in a number of 
books during recent years, but never 
before has the story of the renowned 
photographer’s life been so fully told 
as in this comprehensive new illus- 
trated biography. In addition to de- 
scribing Curtis’s heroic twenty-volume 
publishing venture The North Ameri- 
can Indian (it consumed thirty years, 
during which Curtis took forty thou- 
sand photographs), author Barbara 
Davis covers his early work as a land- 
scape photographer, his documenta- 
tion of the Harriman expedition, his 
pioneering use of motion pictures and 
recordings (he made ten thousand re- 
cordings of Indian speech and music), 
and his Hollywood work with Cecil B. 
DeMille. Davis also explores the multi- 
ple forces of accident and design that 
shaped Curtis’s work and his art. This 
beautifully produced, oversize vol- 
ume—well worth the $45 purchase 
price—also contains over two hundred 
Curtis photographs, including sixteen 
pages in color. Many of the pictures 
are reproductions of rare, previously 
unpublished handtinted, goldtone, 
platinum, silver, or cyanotype prints. 
During recent years some revisionist 
historians have severely criticized Cur- 
tis, charging that he manipulated his 
subjects to suit his own artistic pur- 
poses. Such criticism notwithstanding, 
the magnificent photographs in this 
book reaffirm Curtis’s enduring stat- 
ure as one of the great photographers 
of the American Indian. x 
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Buffalo Soldiers’ Barracks Being Restored 


In the first such project in the Na- 
tional Parks system, a frontier bar- 
racks at Fort Davis National Historic 
Site, Texas, is undergoing restoration. 
The historic fort is one of the best re- 
maining examples of a frontier mili- 
tary post during the Indian Wars 
period. The barracks restoration will 
be of special interest in that it will de- 
pict the everyday life of the black regu- 
lar enlisted soldier during this era. 

Established in 1854, Fort Davis fell 
into disrepair during and following the 
Civil War, which destroyed the frontier 
defense system in west Texas. When 
Texas seceded from the Union in 1861, 
the post was abandoned to Confeder- 
ate troops for nearly a year. 

The fort, when later occupied by 
black troops, had as its Acting Com- 
missary of Subsistence Second Lieu- 
tenant Henry Ossian Flipper, the first 
black graduate of West Point. Flip- 
per’s controversial military career 
ended in an unjust court martial that 
was finally reversed in 1976. 

Called the Buffalo Soldiers by their 
Indian opponents (partly out of re- 
spect for the soldiers’ fighting prowess 
and also because of the similarity be- 
tween the black men’s curly hair and 
that of the plains buffalo), the black 
regiments were stationed at Fort Davis 
from 1867 to 1885. Typical of the Buf- 
falo Soldiers units was Troop H of the 
10th U.S. Cavalry, which served there 
from 1875 to 1885; the restored bar- 
racks will reflect the life of these en- 
listed men, who fought hostile bands 
of Comanche and Apache Indians. 

Archaeologists previously excavated 
the site, revealing many significant 
artifacts. More than half of the origi- 
nal adobe structures built at Fort 
Davis still stand today. Twenty-three of 
the ninety-one identified original 
structures have been restored, and 
many are now being refurnished. 


In the next issue... 


The project is largely being funded 
through private donations. The 
Friends of Fort Davis was established 
in 1983 as a nonprofit corporation to 
support the goal of restoring and re- 
furnishing one of the fort’s barracks. 

In 1961, Fort Davis became a Na- 
tional Historic Site, and restoration 
has been ongoing ever since. 


Restoration Sought 


Today, Fort Davis is open 8 A.M. to 
5p.m. daily between mid-September 
and late May and from 8 a.m. to 6 
P.M. the rest of the year. 

For further information, or to make 
tax-deductible contributions, contact 
the Fort Davis National Historic Site 
Superintendent, P.O. Box 1456, Fort 
Davis, Texas 79734. 


for Battleship Texas 


The battleship Texas, the only surviv- 
ing battleship from the Dreadnought 
Era, is undergoing a restoration study 
to determine the best means to pre- 
serve her. Commissioned in March 
1914, the ship’s greatest historical sig- 
nificance is as an example of the 
World War I super dreadnought, but 
the Texas also saw important military 
action in World War II, providing ar- 
tillery support along the French coast 
and supporting landings in North 
Africa and at Omaha Beach. She also 
participated in the Iwo Jima bombard- 
ment, operated in Philippine waters, 
and, finally, brought U.S. servicemen 
home from the Pacific. ` 

Following World War II, the Texas 
was retired and opened to the public as 


a historic landmark and memorial at 
the San Jacinto Battleground near 
Houston, Texas. She was operated by 
the Battleship Texas Commission until 
1983, when she became a part of the 
Texas State Park System. 

Unfortunately, the veteran dread- 
nought has deteriorated extensively 
over the years, experiencing damage to 
her superstructure, hull, and structural 
components. Specialists in naval archi- 
tecture have been selected to provide © 
the technical expertise needed to direct 
an accurate restoration. 

For more information about the res- 
toration, or to make tax deductible 
contributions to the project, write 
Save the Battleship Texas, 4200 Smith 
School Road, Austin, Texas 78744. x 


America One Hundred Years Ago 


Dedicating Liberty (the first time), the Haymarket Bombing, 
Sears and Roebuck ...and More. 
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Alphabetically arranged by topic, The Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Encyclopedia captures the magnetic public 
image and the private side of one of the most visible 

` presidents in U.S. history. Complementing the text is an 
impressive selection of nearly 300 illustrations that will 


bring the times alive: 


© 25 posters 
e 35 political cartoons 


e Rare photos and reproductions from the National 
Portrait Gallery, the FDR Library, and the National 


Archives 


e Stills from WPA theatrical productions 
e Newspaper and magazine photos 
¢ Supplementary charts, timetables, and glossaries 


This year, as thousands reflect on the man and his 
contributions, The Franklin D. Roosevelt Encyclopedia will 
stand out as a fitting and valuable commemorative. 


ments of the man historians rank near the top of all presidents of the United 


States. 


e Almost 300 photographs, tables and charts in 384 pages of text, nearly 
250,000 words by 127 expert contributors from America’s leading institutions. 
è Large format 81/2” X 11”, easy-to-read 91/2/11 type in double-column format. 


Here’s just a sampling of topics covered: 


e Personal Life: education, early career, marriage, onset of polio... 


° Biographies: family members; friends and associates — Harry Hopkins, 
Frances Perkins; leaders — MacArthur, Stalin; critics —John L. Lewis, Alf 


Landon... 


e Domestic Affairs and Climate: Tammany Hall, Prohibition, Depression count. : 
years, reform and labor movements, fireside chats, the war effort... EL enclose $ CO Bill iene 
e Foreign Policy: the Good Neighbor policy, World War II, diplomatic confer- 
Be : Name 
ences, the United Nations... 
e Institutions: Tennessee Valley Avithority, Securities and Exchange Commis- Address : 
sion, Works Progress Administration, Social Security .. . City State Zip 


No man and no force can abolish memory... 
In this war, we know, books are weapons.” 


—FDR in a message to the American Booksellers Association 


We are proud to offer: 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
HIS LIFE AND TIMES 


An Encyclopedic View 
Edited by Otis L. Graham, Jr. and Meghan Robinson Wander 


Clip, fill out and return coupon to: 
e Some 321 topical and biographical articles illuminate the life and achieve- ooo EEE Ere ee ee Oe 


Historical Times 
P.O. Box 987 
Hicksville, N.Y. 11802 


Yes! Please send me 
copy(ies) of FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
VELT HIS LIFE AND TIMES @ 
$27.50 plus shipping and handling. 
(PA residents add 6% sales tax.) | 
understand I must be completely 
satisfied or my purchase may be 
returned within 15 days for a com- 
plete refund or credit to my ac- 
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OW 
Hawaii 
Lost Its 


Queen 


by 
Shelley Hoose Quincey 


* 


In 1893, U.S. troops stood by on sovereign Hawaiian soil 
while pro-American annexationists overthrew the government 
and monarchy. The reverberations still echo today. 


palace balcony and silently looked down at the 

crowd. Her followers were strangely subdued, 
aware of the military threat waiting just blocks away. 
The morning before, on January 16, 1893, 154 heavily 
armed United States Marines and bluejackets had 
landed in Honolulu and marched down its main streets. 
It seemed clear that the Americans were ready to use 
force in their determination to help depose Hawaii’s 
queen. 

In Liliuokalani’s hands now rested the choice of trying 
to defend her native island government against Ameri- 
can military might or of peacefully relinquishing the 
monarchy and, with it, Hawaii’s independence and self- 
determination. 

Fifty years before, when Liliuokalani was just five 
years old, she had watched King Kamehameha III regain 
his throne after a forced cession of the islands to Great 
Britain. This incident in her childhood, when Hawaii 
successfully recovered its independence from the hands 
of.a world power, must have had an influence on her 
own decision in 1893. 

The queen’s stern face did not reveal the days of 
tumult that had brought her to this humble moment. “I, 
Liliuokalani,” her proclamation began, “by the grace of 
God and under the Constitution of the Kingdom, do 
hereby solemnly protest against any and all acts done 
against myself and the constitutional government of the 
Hawaiian kingdom . . . Now, to avoid any collision of 
armed forces and perhaps the loss of life, I do, under this 
protest, and impelled by said forces, yield my authority 
until such time as the government of the United States 
shall, upon the facts being‘ presented to it, undo the 
action of its representatives and reinstate me. . .” 

Liliuokalani’s hopeful wish of eventual return to the 


Q Liliuokalani stood straight and proud on her 


The last reigning monarch of the Hawaiian Islands, 
Queen Liliuokalani (1838-1917), succeeded to the throne 
in 1891 following the death of her brother, David 
Kalakaua. In 1893 she was forced to relinquish rule 
when pro-American, non-native annexationists seized the 
government. The coup was engineered with the sup- 
port of the U.S. minister to Hawaii, John L. Stevens, 
and was made possible at least in part-by the presence 
of U.S. troops on Hawaiian soil. Five years later, 
Hawaii was annexed by the United States without a 
vote by the Hawaiian people. Today these circum- 
stances form the basis of legislation being prepared in 
Congress seeking restitution for nave Hawaiians. 


BROWN BROTHERS, STERLING, PENNSYLVANIA 


throne was not destined to materialize. Five years later, 
on June 15, 1898, Hawaii was annexed by the United 
States, and all of her government and crown lands be- 
came federal property — without a vote by the Hawaiian 
people. 


hen Queen Liliuokalani sadly gave up her 

throne, she unknowingly authored the last chap- 

ter in Hawaii’s assimilation into western culture, just 115 

years after its first contact with the outside world. For 

the Hawaiian people, it was a century of sorrow and 

turmoil, punctuated by rapid advances in culture, learn- 
ing, and technology. 

In 1778, when British navigator Captain James Cook 
landed on Kauai’s stunningly beautiful shore, he was 
greeted with excitement and enthusiasm. The foreigner’s 
awesome technology impressed the Hawaiians who, up 
until this point, had lived simply from day to day. 
Cook’s ships were followed by more and more others, 
precipitating vast and immediate changes. Port cities 
came into being as the new Hawaiian trading economy 
developed, and by 1810 King Kamehameha I succeeded 
in uniting the islands with the aid of foreign advice 
and arms. But such economic and political progress 
paled in comparison to other changes taking place in the 
Hawaiians’ social system. 

As soon as the westerners arrived, Hawaiians began 
succumbing to diseases new to them: cholera, diphthe- 
ria, dysentery, influenza, measles, mumps, pertussis, 
smallpox, tuberculosis, typhoid, and venereal infec- 
tions. Epidemics swept through the villages, leaving vir- 
tually no family untouched. By 1893 the native popula- 
tion was a decimated forty thousand, down from some 
two hundred thousand prior to Captain Cook’s arrival. 

The resulting despair and shock to the Hawaiian 
pysche contributed to a breakdown of the social and 
religious order, including the system of kapu, a taboo 
that regulated every aspect of life. The complicated and 
increasingly inconvenient system was abolished in 1819 
by King Kamehameha II, but the islanders’ belief in its 
power had begun eroding years before, spurred in part 
by the foreigners’ increasing dominance despite their 
lack of obeisance to the system and by its obvious in- 
ability to protect the Hawaiians. 

The first missionaries arrived in 1820 and they, too, 
brought about vast changes. They found the natives ripe 
for conversion to a new religion and began to impose 
their own austere mores on every facet of Hawaiian life. 
While the intentions of the missionaries were good, their 
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King David Kalakaua, helped into power by pro-American business interests, eventually disillusioned 
many non-native inhabitants with what they regarded as irresponsible rule. 


efforts often resulted in deep resentment and cultural 
prejudice. “By speeding the process of social change,” 
notes one historian, “they contributed to the psychologi- 
cal demoralization of the Hawaiians. The Hawaiian lan- 
guage, dance, and art were degraded. The land, prop- 
erty, political, and religious systems were under constant 
attack . . . [but] without the missionaries, it is unthink- 
able that Hawaiian culture and people could have with- 
stood the sudden impact of Western civilization.” The 
role of the missionaries in Hawaiian history evokes 
mixed feelings even today. 

At first the Hawaiian rulers prohibited westerners 
from buying land, clinging to their feudalistic system 
and attempting to preserve some power in the midst of 
this onslaught from a new culture. When King Kameha- 
meha III came to the throne in 1825, he rebelled for a 
time against the growing missionary influence. But as 
time passed, he began to seek western learning, finally 
employing a missionary as his teacher and translator. By 
the late 1840s he allowed foreigners to purchase land, 
and the holdings of the missionaries and their families 
quickly became extensive. Descendants of these old mis- 
sionary families still control vast acreage today. 

The resulting impact, as non-Hawaiians achieved in- 
creasing domination over the islands and their wealth, 
was significant. “A strong and aggressive foreign ele- 
ment, mainly American,” notes historian William Adam 
Russ, “purloined political power from the Kanakas 
(natives), and made itself wealthy by entering business, 
trade, and commerce. Although most of them were no 
longer missionaries, they were called the ‘Missionary 
Party’ —in derision — by the natives who saw themselves 
being progressively relegated to the rear.” 
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Nie and businessmen were not the only 
ones gaining influence over the native Hawaiians; 
island history during the nineteenth century was also 
shaped by three western world powers trying to gain 
control. In an attempt to protect his small island king- 
dom from aggression, King Kamehameha III sought 
formal treaties with Great Britain, France, and the 
United States. In 1842, the Tyler Doctrine was signed 
with the United States. It decreed that “no power ought 
either to take possession of the islands as a conquest, or 
for the purpose of colonization, and that no power 
ought to seek for any undue control over the privileges 
or preferences in matters of commerce.” 

Before a similar agreement was reached with Great 
Britain, Lord George Paulet, in Hawaii to investigate 
complaints by English residents, peremptorily seized the 
islands. Six long months passed before word came back 
from England to return power to King Kamehameha III. 
It was his recrowning ceremony that Liliuokalani 
watched when she was a small child, and she and other 
native Hawaiians continued to celebrate Restoration 
Day for many years. 

In 1853, it was France’s turn to menace Hawaii with its 
warships. In response, the king, who was favorably dis- 
posed toward the United States, requested protection 
and possible annexation by the U.S. Thus the issue of 
annexation first came to the fore in the United States 
fifty-five years before the fact. But Kamehameha III 
died in 1854, before the matter was resolved, and his 
successor Kamehameha IV opposed the idea. 


Suggested additional reading: The United States and the Ha- 
waiian Kingdom by Merze Tate (Yale University Press, 1965). 
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Lorrin Thurston, an influential businessman and a pro-annexationist, was one of the leaders in 
the group that sought to wrest power from the Hawaiian monarchy, 


The new king anticipated that annexation could lead 
to the overthrow of the monarchy and the eventual near- 
extinction of the Hawaiian culture. In its place, he 
actively sought to curb U.S. influence over Hawaii, to 
strengthen the islands’ independence, and to promote 
commercial interests with other nations. His view, how- 
ever, was in conflict with a rising American belief in 
Manifest Destiny. As the United States expanded into its 
western territories during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, the idea grew that it was manifestly or- 
dained to overspread the North American continent and 
adjacent islands. This idea influenced U.S. policy 
toward Hawaii, and the battle lines for the future over- 
throw of the monarchy were beginning to be drawn. 

The Kamehameha dynasty passed out of existence in 
1872 with the death of Kamehameha V. His successor, 
William C. Lunalilo, died in 1874 after a reign of a few 
months, and he in turn was succeeded by David Kala- 
kaua. (Both kings were selected by the Hawaiian legisla- 
ture. ) 

Although Kalakaua’s reign would ultimately aggra- 
vate Americans and speed the road toward the mon- 
archy’s demise, he was helped into power by non-native 
business factions who were promoting a long-desired 
reciprocity treaty with the United States. Such a treaty 
would relieve the heavy tariff on Hawaiian sugar im- 
ported to the mainland. 

After Kalakaua assumed power he toured the United 
States in support of the reciprocity treaty, and on Janu- 
ary 30, 1875, it was signed. The initial effect of the 
treaty was to help pull the islands out of a severe eco- 
nomic slump through a rise in sugar exports, but the 
deeper consequence was the develépment of even more 


powerful economic ties between Hawaii and the United 
States. One historian writes that reciprocity was merely 
the first step toward certain annexation, being “econ- 
omic annexation.” 

During the first years of his reign, Kalakaua kept 
many Americans and foreigners as close advisors. He 
was a man easily swayed by the opinions and charisma 
of others, and he began to be dominated by stronger 
men. His closest advisor was Walter Gibson, a main- 
land-born Hawaiian whose politics were pro-native 
Hawaiian. Gibson suggested that the favors of the re- 
ciprocity treaty be granted to Great Britain as well, in 
order to protect Hawaii’s independence from the United 
States. His influence enraged the Americans. 

The Hawaiian cabinet had by this time been subject 
to decades of western domination, but now Kalakaua 
began to appoint native Hawaiians to cabinet posts. In 
1874 he amended the Hawaiian constitution by remov- 
ing property qualification requirements for voters. 
(When Hawaii’s first constitution was written by King 
Kamehameha III in 1840, unrestricted suffrage had been 
granted to the people, but in 1864 the constitution was 
revised to include property ownership requirements for 
representatives in the legislature and property and ed- 
ucational requirements for voters.) 

When Kalakaua dropped these restrictions, native 
Hawaiians became the vast voting majority. The haoles 
(non-native residents, especially Caucasians) com- 
plained that the king unfairly influenced the Hawaiians 
by distributing free liquor at election time and by fre- 
quenting the polls himself. 

As Kalakaua’s reign continued, American residents 
grew more and more angry by what they saw as irrespon- 
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“Now, to avoid any collision of armed forces and perhaps loss 
of life, I do, under this protest and impelled by said 
forces, yield my authority until such time as the government 
of the United States ...shall reinstate me...” 


sible ruling. In a time of economic difficulty, the mon- 
arch left on a world tour and began to promote the idea 
of a Polynesian empire with Hawaii at its head. Letters 
between U.S. Secretary of State James Blaine and Presi- 
dent James A. Garfield expressed a growing fear that 
Kalakaua might actually sell the islands or sign a treaty 
with a European power to help him out of his financial 
problems. British and American rivalry for control of 
the islands also became an issue, aggravated by Kala- 
kaua’s appointment of his sister, Liliuokalani (consid- 
ered by many Americans to be pro-British), as his succes- 
sor. The feeling grew that Hawaii should be annexed 
before it came under the influence of another world 
power. 


r 1886, the pro-American opposition to Kalakaua de- 
cided to take matters into its own hands. A secretive 
Hawaiian League, made up of businessmen, merchants, 
and planters, and numbering some four hundred mem- 
bers, was formed with the intention of revising the con- 
stitution and overthrowing the monarchy. Its members 
were tired of worrying about what they regarded as the 
whims of an absolute monarch and were willing to use 
force to institute reform. 

In June 1887, through intimidation and a show of 
arms, the League pushed through the legislature what 
the native Hawaiians would contemptuously call the 
“Bayonet Constitution.” Under duress, Kalakaua signed 
it. The new constitution curtailed the king’s powers to 
those of a figurehead. It also effectively removed what- 
ever political power the native Hawaiians had by rein- 
stating property and income requirements for voting and 
for holding office. Once again, Hawaiians were reduc- 
ed to an inferior political position in their own country. 

Liliuokalani, who was in England when the new con- 
stitution was adopted, returned as soon as she heard the 
news. She would write in her memoirs that among the 
people greeting her “there was an undercurrent of sad- 
ness as of a people who had known with us a crushing 
sorrow . . . They knew, and we knew, although no word 
was spoken, the changes which had taken place while we 
had been away, and which had been forced on the king.” 

Liliuokalani’s anger at the men who had pushed 
through the Bayonet Constitution drove her to a slow 
hatred: ; ; 

` “Although settled among us, and drawing their wealth 
from our resources, they [the Americans] were alien to 
us in their customs and ideas respecting government, 
and desired above all things the extension of their power, 
and to carry out their own spefial plans of advance- 
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ment, and to secure their own personal benefit. 

“It may be true that they really believed us unfit to be 
trusted and administer the growing wealth of the Islands 
in a safe and proper way. But if we manifested any in- 
competency, it was in not foreseeing that they would be 
bound by no obligations, by honor, or by oath of alle- 
giance, should an opportunity arise for seizing our coun- 
try, and bringing it under the authority of the United 
States.” 

Immediately following adoption of the new constitu- 
tion, the United States offered to renew the reciprocity 
treaty, demanding as part of the agreement the cession 
of Pearl Harbor for use as a naval base—a clause that 
had failed Hawaiian approval in 1875. This time, the 
king signed the document. 

For the next five years, native Hawaiians sought a new 
constitution that would restore power to the monarchy. 
In September 1890, pro-royalist advocate Robert Wilcox 
stated in the legislature that “there was danger of an- 
other revolution and the streets made sticky with blood, 
if the wishes of the people were to be persistently 
thwarted as at present.” 

Adding to the general tension was the passing of the 
McKinley Tariff Act on October 1, 1890; which weak- 
ened the position of Hawaiian sugar by allowing all 
foreign sugar to enter the United States duty-free, but at 
the same time paying a two-cents-per-pound bounty to 
domestic producers. 

Then, during a visit to California in January 1891, 
Kalakaua died—and Liliuokalani became queen. 

At first Liliuokalani was well liked by both native 
Hawaiians and haoles. She had accepted Christianity 
much more so than had Kalakaua, and she was deeply 
moral in character. Liliuokalani was considered to be 
intelligent and prudent—yet, behind the wise, tactful sur- 
face, her loyalty was to her past. She craved to restore 
the power to the monarchy and the Hawaiian people. It 
seems that the Americans were so convinced that Hawaii 
was advancing toward the democracy dear to their hearts 
that they did not believe the queen would fight progress 
in that direction — namely the 1887 constitution. 

Liliuokalani, however, immediately moved against the 
Bayonet Constitution’s supporters, appointing cabinet 
members of her own choice while developing an initially 
secret plan for a new constitution. 

When Liliuokalani’s intentions became clear, seven- 
teen men—conservative lawyers, merchants, planters, 
bankers, directors and part owners of corporations, 
stockbrokers, realtors, and engineers, men with millions 
invested in Hawaii — formed the highly secretive Annexa- 
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Alas. 


A landing party of U.S. Marines and bluejackets forms up on the Honolulu waterfront in 1895. A similar force from 
the U.S.S. Boston, sent ashore in January 1893, helped to intimidate Hawaii’s queen into surrendering her throne. 


tion Club. So sensitive were the issues that no written 
records were kept, but the memoirs of outspoken mem- 
ber Lorrin Thurston stated that the group’s purpose 
“was not to promote annexation,” but “to be ready to act 
quickly and intelligently should Liliuokalani precipitate 
the necessity by some move against the Constitution, 
tending to revert to absolutism or anything of the na- 
ture.” 

Thurston went to Washington, D.C., to seek the 
support of President Benjamin Harrison, which he 
received. 


atters came to a head during the Hawaiian legisla- 

tive session of 1892. The Reform Party, led by 
Lorrin Thurston, was determined to maintain legislative 
control, while Queen Liliuokalani was equally deter- 
mined to regain her sovereign power. 


After the legislature refused to approve three cabinets 
chosen by the queen, she finally allowed the selection of 
a pro-American ministry. But during the closing hours 
of the stormy 172-day legislative session (the longest in 
Hawaiian history), Liliuokalani used all of her political 
skill to rid herself of the cabinet she knew would oppose 
her bid for a new constitution. 

In the view of historian Merze Tate, what happened 
next was probably a trap laid for the queen by the annex- 
ationists. Realizing that the Hawaiian electorate would 
never approve a proposal for annexation, the pro- 
American opposition apparently allowed Liliuokalani to 
temporarily gain control, enticing her into acting against 
the constitution and giving them a chance to retaliate. 

The presence of the protected cruiser U.S.S. Boston in 
Pearl Harbor had up to this point almost certainly had 
an influence in restraining the queen’s actions. On Janu- 
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Although she still commanded the police and her p 
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ersonal guard when confronted by the Committee of Safety, 


Liliuokalani chose to give in rather than spark violence. Here the household guard surrenders its weapons. 


ary 4, 1893—ten days before the scheduled end of the 
legislative session—the Boston departed on a short 
cruise. At about the same time six of the strongest pro- 
American members of the legislature left Honolulu. The 
queen seized the opportunity given her, and her sup- 
porters voted out the pro-American cabinet. Liliuoka- 
lani immediately formed a new ministry and prepared to 
promulgate a new constitution. 

In the meantime, Americans on the mainland had 
been watching events in Hawaii with interest. The 
United States minister to Hawaii, John L. Stevens, was a 
staunch annexationist and was in continuous communi- 
cation with Secretary of State James Blaine about the 
critical situation. He wanted to know from Blaine how 
far he and Captain G.C. Wiltse of the Boston might 
“deviate from established international rules and prece- 
dents” should circumstances arise allowing the over- 
throw of the monarchy by “an orderly and peaceful revo- 
lution.” 

Just after President Benjamin Harrison lost his bid 
for re-election in November 1892, the administration 
had contacted Lorrin Thurston, through an intermedi- 
ary, with an offer to pay the queen $250,000 for Hawaii’s 
sovereignty if annexation could be accomplished before 
the end of his term. (President-elect Grover Cleveland, 
who was against annexation, was scheduled to take 
office on March 4, 1893.) In his reply Thurston noted 
that the queen would be unlikely*to accept such an offer, 
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and, moreover, that the native Hawaiians were against 
annexation. Their number in the Hawaiian legislature, 
if “subsidizing” were not resorted to, would keep any 
annexation bill there from being passed. 

It seems clear that the native Hawaiians not only op- 
posed annexation, but also longed for a return to the 
monarchy. During the previous year, petitions requesting 
a constitutional convention had poured into Honolulu 
from the outward islands. Out of about 9,500 eligible 
voters, 6,500 had signed the petitions. “No true Hawai- 
ian chief,” Liliuokalani later wrote, “would have done 
other than to promise a consideration of their wishes.” 

The queen’s new constitution would have removed 
most property qualifications restricting suffrage and 
would have given the monarch the right to make deci- 
sions without the consent of her cabinet, as well as of 
appointing or removing her own cabinet without the 
consent of the legislature. It would also have abolished 
“denizenation,” which gave the vote to foreign male resi- 
dents without requiring them to be naturalized. 

On January 14, 1893, the queen announced to her 
ministers and the legislature her intention to publish the 
new constitution. But although she claimed that her 
cabinet had backed her in private, at the last minute its 
members refused to support her, fearing revolution. 
Yielding to the pressure, Liliuokalani delayed issuing the 
document. 

The annexationists, meanwhile, met secretly as the 


U.S. troops stand guard outside the Executive Building (former Iolani Palace) in December 1893. The defenses 


were apparently placed to thwart possible attempts to restore the queen by force. 


Committee of Safety (these same men had pushed 
through the Bayonet Constitution) to plan their next 
move. On Sunday, January 15, they passed a motion 
proposing annexation to the United States and made 
plans for a provisional government to replace the mon- 
archy. 

The committee then asked for Minister Stevens’s sup- 
port. Stevens replied that troops aboard the Boston 
“would be ready to land at any moment to protect the 
destruction of American life and property, and in regard 
to the matter of establishing a Provisional Government, 
they. of course would recognize the existing government 
whatever it might be.” 


iliuokalani and her advisors debated their response 
to the worsening crisis. The queen’s marshal, 
Charles B. Wilson, proposed that the opposition ring- 
leaders be arrested and that any action by U.S. troops 
beyond that of protecting American lives and property 
be opposed with force. But fearing a confrontation with 
the United States, the ministers rejected these ideas. In 
an attempt to defuse the situation, they prevailed on 
Liliuokalani to announce that she was dropping her 
plans for a new constitution. This she did on January 
16. 
That same morning the queen’s marshal called on 
Lorrin Thurston and told him to stop the overthrow 
effort and return home. Thurston feplied that “matters 


have proceeded too far . . . We are going to abrogate the 
monarchy entirely,and nothing can be done to stop us.” 

The last three days of Hawaii’s monarchy passed 
peacefully in Honolulu. Nevertheless, it was deemed 
necessary that American troops come ashore. Who 
made the final decision is disputed. Thurston claimed 
later that he asked Minister Stevens to delay the landing, 
but Stevens had already ordered Captain G.C. Wiltse to 
bring the men ashore. A Lieutenant Young of the Boston 
remembered that Wiltse had made the decision himself. 

Regardless of whose decision it was, 154 Marines and 
bluejackets and 10 officers, armed and bringing with 
them Gatling guns and revolving cannon, arrived on 
shore on Monday, January 16. That afternoon Liliuoka- 
lani watched while the U.S. troops marched uninvited by 
her palace and set up camp a short distance away, adja- 
cent to the Government Building. 

On the following afternoon, Tuesday, January 17, 
while armed U.S. troops stood by, the Committee of 
Safety forcibly occupied the Government Building and 
announced the dissolution of the monarchy and forma- 
tion of a provisional government. About an hour later, 
U.S. Minister Stevens officially recognized the new pro- 
visional government. Hearing of Stevens’s action and 
unwilling to cause further bloodshed (one policeman 
had been shot during an earlier melee), Queen Liliuoka- 
lani surrendered her throne. 

Stevens hoisted the American flag over the Govern- 
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Although Sanford Dole (second from left, with the cabinet of the Provisional Government) opposed the methods 
used in overthrowing the Hawaiian monarchy, he accepted the presidency of the new administration. 


ment Building and placed the new provisional govern- 
ment under U.S. protection, pending annexation nego- 
tiations. He then proclaimed that “the Provisional Gov- 
ernment is gaining respect. Everything is quiet. 
Annexation sentiment is increasing . . . nearly all the 
Germans, the larger proportion of the respectable and 
responsible English, and almost the entire Portuguese 
population are warmly for annexation.” 

The opponents of annexation Stevens labeled as being 
“the lower class of natives led by unscrupulous for- 
eigners, of little property, mostly from California, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada, who wish to maintain the Hawaiian 
monarchy and its corruptions for their own unworthy 
purposes...” 

Not every American involved in the overthrow felt as 
strongly the right of his decisions as Lorrin Thurston 
and Minister Stevens. Sanford Dole, who accepted the 
presidency of the new provisional government, wrote 
with melancholy to his brother two days later: 

“How I have regretted this whole affair, had I my way 
about the matter I would have used far more tactful 
ways than the treatment we have thus rendered. I have 
reiterated time and again my desire that we hold the 
power of the throne in a trust . . . in the name of the 
young Princess Kaiulani . . . until she reaches her major- 
ity... 

“I am sorry to say this plan has not met with approval, 
but all seem to feel that we must‘be rid of this vile curse 
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of the monarchy forever. I regret that this must beso... 
and I hope that history will bear with us and not be 
critical for we have done what we know to be right and 
we are but men.” 

Following the coup, President Harrison’s new Sec- 
retary of State John Foster, although he criticized 
Stevens’s actions, authorized him to keep the troops 
ashore. A delegation from the new government went to 
Washington to seek annexation. President Harrison 
quickly drafted a treaty and sent it to the Senate, push- 
ing for immediate response, since he was soon to lose his 
office. But when president-elect Grover Cleveland made 
known his reservations about annexation, the Senate 
deferred action. 

After Cleveland’s inauguration, the new administra- 
tion withdrew the treaty from the Senate and sent James 
H. Blount to investigate the overthrow. As soon as 
Blount arrived in Honolulu, he lowered the American 
flag and returned the U.S. troops to their ship, after 
nearly two months of occupation. 


ow the great debate began. What role had the 
United States played in the overthrow of Hawaii’s 
monarchy? Should Queen Liliuokalani be reinstated, or 
should the United States attempt to annex the islands? 
After months of research and interviews with both 
factions, Commissioner Blount concluded that Stevens 
had helped to overthrow the monarchy. He also reported 
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The Native Hawaiian Claims 


Cres over claimed American involvement in 
the overthrow of Hawaii’s monarchy and attempts 
to annex the islands did not end when Hawaii became a 
U.S. territory in 1900. These issues have again come 
under scrutiny in the U.S. Congress during recent 
years, as legislators have sought to determine whether 
native Hawaiians are due any restitution. 

When Hawaii was annexed by the United States, the 
government of the Republic of Hawaii passed over ab- 
solute title to Hawaii’s public lands without a vote by 
the Hawaiian people. The loss of this land, together 
with the loss of the Hawaiians’ sovereignty in 1893, has 
formed the basis for the claims. 

In 1974 Congressman Spark M. Matsunaga of 
Hawaii first introduced a bill supporting native Hawai- 
ian claims in the U.S. House of Representatives. Three 
years later, Matsunaga (by then a U.S. senator) and 
Senator Daniel Inouye jointly introduced a resolution 
calling for a Native Hawaiians Study Commission to 
examine the issues. The resolution was adopted by 
Congress in 1980, and the nine-member commission 
was appointed by President Ronald Reagan in Septem- 
ber 1981. 

After twenty months of exhaustive historical study, 
the commission published its findings on June 23, 
1983. The members of the commission were strongly 
divided in their conclusions, and two separate reports 
were issued. The six majority commissioners con- 
cluded in their report (Volume I of the findings) that 
the United States was not responsible for the overthrow 
of Hawaii’s monarchy and that native Hawaiians are 
due no restitution. The three remaining commission- 
ers, all from Hawaii, reached opposite conclusions and 
sought to rebut the majority opinions in their own 
report (Volume II). A comparison of some of the con- 
clusions follows: 


Was Hawaii’s loss of sovereignty caused directly by 
actions of the United States? 

On this point, the majority commissioners con- 
cluded that the overthrow of the monarchy in 1893 was 
encouraged by the U.S. military “acting without ex- 
press authority from the United States government.” 
They reported that they were “unable to conclude that 
these activities were sanctioned by the President or 
Congress. In fact, official government records lend 
strong support to the conclusion that Minister 
Stevens’s actions were not sanctioned.” 

The dissenting commission members concluded that 
officials like Minister Stevens and Navy Captain Wiltse 
of the U.S.S. Boston automatically had the authority 
to act in the name of their nation. They asserted that 
the dispute is not over whether the officials had the 
authority to do as they did, but whether their author- 
ity had been rightly or wrongly used. 


In 1898, Hawaii was annexed by the United States by a 
€ 


joint resolution of the U.S. Congress (requiring a sim- 
ple majority vote for passage rather than a two-thirds 
majority) and without a vote by the Hawaiian people: 

The majority commissioners concluded that the 
principal reason the joint resolution was used in Con- 
gress was because of “President McKinley’s concern to 
secure a foothold in the Pacific for the United States in 
the face of the Spanish-American War . . .” They also 
reported that it would be difficult to determine, with- 
out extensive genealogical research, whether any native 
Hawaiians signed annexation documents. 

The dissenting commissioners concluded that the 
joint resolution was used because opposition to annex- 
ation was so strong. They also claimed that the major- 
ity statements evaded what the minority viewed as 
being the real issue: that the people of Hawaii were 
denied the right to vote on their own annexation — the 
only time that potential citizens of a territory or state 
did not ratify annexation themselves. “Annexation was 
concluded as it was,” they wrote, “because the majority 
of the citizens of Hawaii would not have ratified the 
transfer of sovereignty and lands which occurred.” 


Are native Hawaiians due restitution for loss of land 
and sovereignty? 

To determine if any legal basis for restitution exists 
in past law and statutes, the commission studied four 
legal precedents defined in the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion Act. 

In each case the majority commissioners concluded 
that no basis for compensation to Hawaiians exists. 

The minority commissioners concluded that native 
Hawaiians meet much of the criteria in Indian law, but 
not all. It was their contention, however, that interna- 
tional law rather than Indian law should apply in some 
cases to native Hawaiians, since Hawaii was an inde- 
pendent nation recognized in the international commu- 
nity when its government was overthrown. They also 
maintained that “Native Hawaiians have a unique and 
different set of conditions and circumstances meriting 
Congressional review. However, the basis for that re- 
view is the same as that which impelled national atten- 
tion and redress to the claims of American Indians and 
of Alaskan natives, a call to American justice... . 
Native Hawaiians have claims of conscience.” 


Unwilling to let the issue stagnate, Hawaii’s legislators 
in Washington are completing new proposed legisla- 
tion. The main proposals in the draft are for $1 billion 
in reparations and the return to Hawaii of some of the 
public lands taken in 1898 by the federal government. 
(Most of the land was returned to Hawaii in 1959 when 
the territory became a state, but four hundred thou- 
sand acres still remain federal property.) The state’s 
legislators are still awaiting discussion and approval by 
several Hawaiian organizations, and the bill is not 
likely to be introduced until late 1986 or 1987. x 
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At annexation ceremonies on Au 


that the troops from the U.S.S. Boston had landed not 
to protect American lives and property as claimed, but 
to aid in overthrowing the existing government. 

Based on the recommendation of Blount’s report in 
August 1893, President Grover Cleveland tried to restore 
Liliuokalani’s throne, under a condition of amnesty for 
the revolutionaries. She refused to accept its terms, fear- 
ing — probably correctly —that if the rebels were granted 
amnesty the existing situation would only happen again. 
Liliuokalani eventually did agree to the pardon, but then 
the provisional government refused to compromise. Sty- 
mied, Cleveland presented his opinion to Congress and 
left further action to the legislators. 

In his report Cleveland wrote that the landing of 
Marines and sailors in Honolulu was “an act of war, 
unless made either with the consent of the Government 
of Hawaii or for the bona fide purpose of protecting the 
imperiled lives and property of citizens of the United 
States . . . While naturally sympathizing with every ef- 
fort to establish a republican form of government, it has 
been the settled policy of the United States to concede to 
people of foreign countries the same freedom and inde- 
pendence in the management of their domestic affairs 
that we have always claimed for ourselves.” 

The issue was debated in Congress for several months. 
Finally John T. Morgan, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, issued a report that condoned 
Stevens’s actions and recognized the provisional govern- 
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Dole of the Republic of Hawaii tendered sovereignty of 


ment — thus reaching a conclusion almost exactly oppo- 
site to that of the Blount report. 

Morgan did not dispute that the Americans’ intent 
was to overthrow the kingdom and annex the islands, 
but he felt that, given the special relationship the United 
States had with Hawaii, the annexationists’ actions were 
valid and moral. He upheld Minister Stevens’s view that 
Queen Liliuokalani had triggered the revolution when 
she tried to overturn the Bayonet Constitution. 

“Hawaii is an American state,” wrote Morgan, “and/is 
embraced in the American commercial and military sys- 
tem. This fact has been frequently and firmly stated by 
our Government and is the ground on which is rested 
that peculiar and far-reaching declaration so often and 
so earnestly made, that the United States will not admit 
the right of any foreign government to acquire any inter- 
est or control in the Hawaiian Islands that is in any way 
prejudicial or even threatening toward the interest of the 
United States.” 

By the spring of 1894, both houses of Congress had 
resolved that neither restoration of the queen nor annex- 
ation should occur. The arguments against annexation 
were that Hawaii’s acquisition was against the United 
States Constitution and ideals; that it would be contrary 
to the fifty-year-old Tyler Doctrine that had recognized 
Hawaii’s right to independence; and that the United 
States should not try to incorporate and govern a totally 
different culture. 


~ COURTESY OF THE BISHOP MUSEU: 


Beyond these objections, writes historian Thomas 
Osborne, “the critics of empire were nearly unanimous 
in their belief that no transfer of sovereignty should take 
place without the consent of the natives of Hawaii. The 
expansionists showed no such regard for the Polyne- 
sians.” 


Lt the meantime, for Liliuokalani, the coup had ended 
a way of life passed down for generations. Though a 
royal princess, she was given little respect by the provi- 
sional government and felt ignored and put aside by the 
U.S. government. Even while the United States was 
debating the validity of its representative’s actions, 
she recalled in her memoirs, it had sent all of its offi- 
cial correspondence to the Americans in charge of the 
islands. “I, Liliuokalani, was the constitutional sover- 
eign of the Hawaiian Islands; why should I have been 
kept in complete ignorance of all that was taking place 
in Washington?” 

Liliuokalani wrote that Commissioner Blount had 
warned her before his departure that any violence would 
jeopardize Hawaii’s independence and no doubt result in 
U.S. military intervention, so she constantly warned the 
native people away from any attempt at revolt. When in 
1895, a brief attempt at revolution by royalists was 
quickly quelled, Liliuokalani was placed under house 
arrest for eight months. She wrote later that she had 
known nothing of the attempt, although she admitted 
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No longer queen except in the hearts of her people, Liliuokalani devoted her later years to charity, writing 
her memoirs, and music. Among other things, she is fondly remembered as author of the popular song “Aloha Oe.” 


telling the people that “if the mass of the native people 
were to rise, and try to throw off the yoke, I would say 
nothing against it, but I could not approve of mere riot- 
ing.” 

On January 24, 1895, Liliuokalani was forced to abdi- 
cate her throne, officially ending the Hawaiian mon- 
archy that had been over in fact since 1893. She lived 
quietly after that, occupying her time with writing, 
music, and welfare projects until her death in 1917. 

The annexationists continued to promote their treaty 
without success until 1897, when William McKinley took 
office as U.S. president. Hawaii’s government, now the 
Republic of Hawaii, again sent a commission to Wash- 
ington to promote an annexation treaty. The Hawaiian 
legislature unanimously ratified the proposed treaty in 
September 1897. (But more than twenty thousand Ha- 
waiians petitioned against the treaty.) In the United 
States, months passed without the prospect of the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority in the two houses of Congress. 
Finally, in March 1898, a joint resolution requiring a 
simple majority vote was substituted for the Senate bill. 
Although the opposition was still powerful, annexation 
was finally approved. 

On August 12, 1898, Hawaii was formally annexed by 
the United States, and two years later it became an offi- 
cial U.S. territory. x 


Shelley Hoose Quincey is a free lance writer living in Kona, 
Hawaii 
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Battles Lost & Won 


The heat of battle lasted only about eighteen minutes, 
but it was time enough to make Texas an independent republic. 


San Jacinto 


by Michael Fluent 


porize” in his pocket dictionary, and in the 

margin he scribbled “Out with it!” The four-hun- 
dred-year-old word means to draw out or delay some- 
thing in order to gain time or postpone a decision. Cou- 
rageous and combative, Houston was not a man given to 
‘backing away from any decision—or fight. But if any 
American ever made good use of temporizing, it had to 
be Texas General Sam Houston in the days and weeks 
before April 21, 1836, and the Battle of San Jacinto. 

Independence came to Texas that day, oddly enough, 
in only about eighteen minutes. In about the time it 
takes today to drive from the historic battlefield to 
downtown Houston, an outnumbered group of Texas 
colonists routed Mexican forces under General Antonio 
Lopéz de Santa Anna and influenced American history 
for decades to come. The victory at San Jacinto led in 
turn to territorial independence for Texas, its annexation 
by the United States, war with Mexico in 1846-48, and 
the eventual acquisition of nearly one million square 
miles of Mexican territory. Today one-quarter of the 
United States owes its existence at least in part to Sam 
Houston’s temporizing. 

Seven weeks before San Jacinto, Texas had declared 
itself independent from Santa Anna and Mexico. On 
that day of decision, March 2, 1836, delegates to the 
Texas Constitutional Convention at Washington-on-the- 
Brazos desperately needed reassurance that they had 
made the right choice. Instead, despair came. 

Word circulated of the colonists’ loss at San Patricio 
on February 27 and of.a relentless siege by forces under 
Santa Anna at the old mission called the Alamo, at San 
Antonio de Bexar. On March 2, the day of the declara- 
tion, James Grant and his men fell at Agua Dulce. Four 
days later, Santa Anna took the Alamo, wiping out Lieu- 
22, 


Ç Houston once blackened out the word “tem- 


tenant Colonel William Travis’s 185-man garrison, even 
as Sam Houston was preparing to come to the aid of the 
defenders. * 

Barely a week after the crushing loss at the Alamo, 
William Ward and Amon King lost Refugio, and before 
the end of the month Colonel James Fannin and nearly 
four hundred men were captured near Goliad and then 
massacred. By the end of March, forty-three-year-old 
Sam Houston would have good reason to temporize. His 
band of men comprised the last army of the Republic of 
Texas. 

After taking the Alamo, believing that his Texas cam- 
paign was nearing its glorious end, Santa Anna dis- 
patched his army on a multipronged sweep eastward to 
crush any remaining resistance. (Although the Mexican 
general could not anticipate it, this division of his forces 
would ultimately prove disastrous.) 

With Mexican generals roaming the country at will, 
settlers began evacuating the inner regions of Texas. On 
March 13, Houston, commanding fewer than four hun- 
dred men (they would soon increase to seven hundred), 
began a fifty-mile retreat eastward from Gonzales to-the 
Colorado River, where he assisted the safe crossing of 


*See “The Alamo: an American Epic” by Paul Andrew Hutton 
in the March 1986 issue of American History Illustrated. 


Having chosen the hour and the place for one decisive 
battle with his Mexican adversaries, Texas General 

Sam Houston points the way to victory or death on 
the plains of San Jacinto. For long weeks during 

the spring of 1836, Houston (here portrayed by artist 
S. Seymour Thomas) had been compelled to retreat 
before the superior forces of General Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna. On April 21 he finally got his oppor- 
tunity to strike back. 
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he most remarkable and mercurial leader in nine- 

teenth-century Mexico, Antonio López de Santa 
Anna fancied himself as “the Napoleon of the West” 
and cherished his military victories like an exquisite 
string of pearls. Light-skinned and nearly six feet tall, 
the native of Vera Cruz possessed the look, charm, and 
air of a European aristocrat. 

A man of paradoxes, Santa Anna was vain, arro- 
gant, cruel, and ruthless; yet on occasion he could also 
be described as “kind and affectionate” and “gentle- 
manly.” At times he exhibited extraordinary daring, 
but just as often cowardice overtook him. He led a 
tumultuous life as a soldier and politician, alternating 
between the extremes of public adulation and con- 
tempt. He was destined to gain — and to lose—the pres- 
idency of Mexico eleven times between 1833 and 1855. 

“As Americans we don’t understand his character 
well enough,” says Winston Atkins, librarian at the 
San Jacinto Museum of History. “He was a very curi- 
ous individual; perhaps ‘charismatic’ is a better word.” 

In 1810, at about the age of fifteen, Santa Anna 
entered the Spanish army in Mexico as a cadet. Two 
years later he became a sublieutenant at Vera Cruz. He 
served his commanders well, enforcing Spain’s auto- 
cratic rule among the Indians. 

The following decade marked Santa Anna’s ascen- 


colonists. He later crossed the river, too, and camped 
within two miles of a seven-hundred-man Mexican force 
commanded by General Joaquin Ramirez y Sesma. 

For six days the armies faced one another across the 
Colorado River, Sesma waiting for more troops and 
Houston buying time and considering an attack. Then 
came word of Fannin’s imminent defeat and of the 
approach of Mexican generals Urrea and Gaona with 
reinforcements. Fearing three-to-one odds, Houston 
withdrew to the east. > 

“There’s no doubt that the Mexicans were better 
troops,” notes John F. Guilmartin, adjunct professor of 
history at Rice University. “These men were veterans. At 
least one of the Mexican regiments took eighty-percent 
casualties at the storming of the Alamo. By now they 
were highly motivated.” 

When March ended without a victory or even a fight, 
a long store of discontent broke out among Texas colo- 
nists. Back-to-back massacres coupled with Houston’s 
retreat triggered the “Runaway Scrape.” Colonists fled 
for the Louisiana and Arkansas borders. Families sepa- 
rated. Panic and confusion ruled. 

The colonists had reason to fear. Santa Anna swore he 
would drive all of the Anglos over the Sabine River into 
Louisiana. And he had a six-thousand-man-plus army 
to make good his threat. Reports of atrocities spread 
24 
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Santa Anna: “Napoleon of the West” 


sion to colonel and eventually to port commander at 
Vera Cruz. These years also saw him develop a talent 
for self-aggrandizement and a survivor’s ability for 
changing loyalties with the shifting winds of political 
intrigue. In 1821, during the revolt that brought Mexico 
independence from Spain, he fought first against, then 
on behalf of the victorious faction. Then, after helping 
to bring Augustin Iturbide into power as the first ruler 
of an independent Mexico, Santa Anna assisted in 
overthrowing him. 

“He was a good battlefield technician,” says Rice 
University professor John F. Guilmartin. “He was a 
flawed genius and certainly self-serving.” 

In 1829 Spain made a belated effort to regain its 
former colony. Santa Anna was now divisional general 
of the army, and he crushed the Spanish invaders. The 
public hailed him as “the Hero of Tampico.” In 1833, 
he was elected president of Mexico. 

But Santa Anna considered himself dictator and tol- 
erated no interference. He abolished the constitution 
and suppressed a rebellion in the province of Zacate- 
cas. Soon events in Texas preoccupied him. The unruly 
Texans clamored for independence and ran Mexican 
garrisons out of the territory. Personally leading a pu- 
nitive campaign in 1836, Santa Anna won impressive 
and sometimes costly victories (including one at the 


among the settlers. Hispanics, many of whom also op- 
posed Santa Anna, joined the “Runaway Scrape.” 

On April 7, having reached the Brazos River, Santa 
Anna launched a surprise attack on the town of San 
Felipe. His raid netted one prisoner. He did learn, how- 
ever, of a force of Texans north at Groce’s Ferry. He 
raced there but, unable to cross the river, had to settle 
for a brief skirmish. Then he turned back downstream 
for a planned rendezvous and river crossing. 

On April 13, at Fort Bend, Santa Anna learned that 
the Texas “government” was less than forty miles to the 
northeast, at Harrisburg. Two people there especially 
interested him. One was the interim president of the 
Republic, David Burnet. A native of New Jersey, Burnet 
had assumed this post on March 2, beginning what 
would be eight excruciating months at the helm. This 
was Burnet’s second revolution in a quarter of a century; 
earlier he had fought with the Venezuelans in their los- 
ing bid for independence from Spain. - 

The second prominent figure was the Texas Republic’s 
vice president and a Mexican native, Lorenzo De Zavala. 
De Zavala was one of the founders of the Mexican 


Suggested additional reading: Santa Anna’s Campaign 
Against Texas, 1835-36 by Richard G. Santos (Texian Press, 
1968). 


Alamo), but then met a disastrous defeat at San Ja- 
cinto. Held prisoner by the Texans for several months, 
he quickly lost favor in his homeland. When he even- 
tually returned, via Washington, D.C., a resentful and 
suspicious government forced him into retirement. 

But in 1838 Santa Anna’s fortunes again changed 
dramatically. The French attacked Vera Cruz, and he 
rushed to its defense. He lost a leg in the battle but 
regained popularity. In 1841 he became president 
again, only to be driven into exile in Cuba four years 
later by a revolution. 

When war erupted with the United States in 1846, 
Santa Anna returned and regained control of the 
army. In quick succession, though, he lost battles at 
Buena Vista, Cerro Gordo, Chapultepec, and finally 
Mexico City. He fled again, to Jamaica and later to 
Venezuela. 

But the Santa Anna charm triumphed one more time 
in 1853, and the fifty-eight-year-old soldier-politician 
regained the presidency. True to his swagger, he pro- 
claimed himself president-for-life. But within two 
years, after selling off Mexican territory to the United 
States, he was exiled once more. 

The aspiring Napoleon made a final attempt at the 
presidency during the French invasion of 1869, but this 
time his country refused him at the outset. He was 
finally allowed to return home in 1874, and in June 
1876—forty years after San Jacinto—the self-styled 
“Emperor of the West” died a pauper in Mexico City. * 
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Republic and had served as its minister to France. When rabble of an army soon became a group of angry, frus- 


Santa Anna assumed dictatorial control, De Zavala had 
planted new roots along the San Jacinto River. Later he 
would design the first flag of the Texas Republic. 

Spurred by passion, Santa Anna raced toward Harris- 
burg, arriving on April 15. He missed his quarry and 
burned the town. But after interviewing civilians, he felt 
reasonably confident that the Texas government was 
being evacuated to New Washington, twenty miles to the 
southeast on Galveston Bay, and that Houston might be 
found near a place called San Jacinto. Santa Anna 
marched on New Washington. 

One of Santa Anna’s senior officers, Colonel Juan 
Almonte, actually caught up with Burnet and his wife as 
they fled New Washington in a rowboat. The couple 
made an easy target, but the chivalrous Almonte for- 
bade firing at the boat lest Mrs. Burnet be hit, and the 
interim president escaped. Santa Anna burned the town 
on April 20 and then turned north toward the plains of 
San Jacinto, eight miles up the San Jacinto River. 


or weeks Houston led a ragtag army through 
| ees and bogs. Although the region normally 
receives thirty to fifty inches of rain each year, the spring 
of 1836 proved to be one of the rainiest in decades. 
Contagious diseases ran amuck in Houston’s camp. The 


trated, sickly malcontents whose loyalty might be meas- 
ured in hours. But all the time Houston patiently fell 
back, waited, paralleled the foe, and fell back again. He 
desperately wanted to fight one decisive battle with 
Santa Anna. 

“Houston was the last chance for the Republic, so he 
had to be cautious,” notes Winston Atkins, librarian at 
the San Jacinto Museum of History. “But there is an- 
other theory that Houston avoided contact so that he 
could reach the Sabine River. Mexico claimed the land to 
the west of the Sabine and the United States claimed the 
land to the east. The reasoning is that Houston wanted 
to be near the Sabine when he attacked, in order for the 
United States to assist him. Of course, Houston was 
incredibly quiet about the whole San Jacinto campaign, 
so one can only speculate.” 

A break came on April 18, when Houston’s spies 
intercepted one of Santa Anna’s couriers. The informa- 
tion they obtained was a bonanza. Santa Anna was at 
New Washington with one thousand men, and General 
Vicente Filisola was en route with another five hundred. 

Houston wasted no time. He delivered his first, and 
probably shortest, speech to his men: “Victory is cer- 
tain! Trust in God and fear not! The victims of the 
Alamo and the names of those who were murdered at 
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COURTESY OF THE R.W. NORTON ART GALLERY, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA (DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL) 


L.M.D. Guillaume’s epic painting portrays the open- 
ing moments of battle as the Texas line sweeps over 
Santa Anna’s improvised breastworks. Given only seconds 
of warning, some Mexican soldiers rally in defense 
while others mill about in confusion. With sword raised, 
Houston urges his men on at center. 


Goliad cry out for cool deliberate vengeance. Remember 
the Alamo! Remember Goliad!” 

On April 19 Houston headed east across Buffalo 
Bayou with about 750 men and reached Lynch’s Ferry on 
the San Jacinto River ahead of Santa Anna. By taking 
Lynch’s Ferry, at the plains of San Jacinto, he blocked 
any further Mexican advance, and he set the stage for 
the long-awaited fight. 

“I think Houston was cautious until now because he 
didn’t dare risk his men,” says Professor Joseph Franz of 
the University of Texas Department of History at Aus- 
tin. “Houston led an undisciplined army that was more 
mob than army. He also wantéd Santa Anna farther 
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away from his base of operations before striking him.” 

The battle was almost precipitated on April 20 be- 
cause of the actions of a volunteer colonel named Sidney 
Sherman. Sherman’s presence at San Jacinto came 
about from a newspaper advertisement in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In November 1835, the Cincinnati Evening Post 
published a notice calling for support for the Texas set- 
tlers. The citizens congregated, raised money and arms, 
and equipped a company of volunteers. Included among 
the arms were two cannon known as “the Twin Sisters.” 
Shortly after the meeting, fifty-two men and one flag 
[see back cover] headed for Texas. The commander was 
Sidney Sherman. ‘ 

On April 20, Sherman and forty of his men, acting 
as scouts for Houston, scoured the area around New 
Washington for Santa Anna’s position. In the process 
Sherman stumbled into his Mexican counterpart with 
the same intentions. Thinking the whole rebel army was 
approaching, the Mexicans fled, losing four men to 
Sherman’s sharpshooters. 


Sherman later located Santa Anna’s force and re- 
turned to Houston with the news. The skirmish had also 
alerted the Mexican general, who now marched north 
toward the plains of San Jacinto and Houston’s camp. 
That afternoon the two sides traded inconsequential 
artillery fire. Santa Anna, however, was game for a fight 
and probed Houston’s positions with his cavalry. Still 
cautious, Houston refused to be baited. 

But Sherman could. Mexican lancers challenged Sher- 
man’s line with curses and taunts. Sherman obliged and 
engaged the enemy. His men were the superior fighters 
and drove the Mexicans back to the safety of their infan- 
try line. Still sensing that the Texans might be vulner- 
able, the lancers charged a second time, only to be re- 
pulsed again. At this point, Sherman requested infaniry 
to press the battle. But Houston again refused, and Sher- 
man withdrew. 

Back at camp, Houston and Sherman exchanged ver- 
bal volleys. The Texans had finally tasted battle after 
weeks of agitation. Sherman was fn instant hero, and 


for a brief time he unintentionally posed a threat to 
Houston’s leadership. 

On the morning of April 21, General Martin Perfecto 
de Cós, brother-in-law to Santa Anna, arrived in the 
Mexican camp with five hundred men. Santa Anna now 
boasted some fifteen hundred troops in his army and 
enjoyed a two-to-one advantage. 

Later that morning the Texans burned Vince’s Bridge, 
eight miles to the west. This action, which cut off the 
possibility of retreat or further reinforcements, more or 
less locked the opposing armies onto the plains at San 
Jacinto. At midday Houston convened a council to de- 
cide whether or not to attack that day. 

“There was sufficient evidence that Houston’s troops 
would have forced him into an attack on the twenty- 
first,” says Dr. Franz. “And Houston was ever-sensitive 
to morale.” 

Santa Anna, encamped about three-quarters of a mile 
to the southwest of Houston’s troops and out of sight 
behind a low rise, was now dug in behind improvised 
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Taking vengeance for fallen comrades at the Alamo 
and Goliad, Texan attackers quickly turn the battle into 
a rout and then a bloodbath. Hemmed in by the 

San Jacinto River and marshes to the rear, and by 
attacking cavalry on their flank, more than six hundred 
Mexicans fall to gun and sword. In eighteen minutes 
the cruel work is finished, and Texas is free of Mexico. 


fortifications, causing six of Houston’s eight senior offi- 
cers to advise caution. Ironically, Sherman was one of 
the six. Houston brooded, then ordered an attack. 

“This is pure speculation but I think Santa Anna was 
going to attack on the morning of the twenty-second,” 
says Winston Atkins, “and I think Houston knew that, 
too. You must remember that the Mexican army was very 
European in character and therefore expected a morning 
battle, not an afternoon one.” 

At midafternoon, upwards of 750 Texans took posi- 
tion, facing toward the southeast. Sherman’s regiment 
controlled the left flank. Next to him was Edward Burle- 
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son’s regiment. In the center stood the artillery of 
George Hockley. To his right was Henry Millard’s infan- 
try (Millard and a subordinate were the two who had 
advocated an immediate attack). On the far right flank, 
situated to cut off possible retreat to the south by the 
Mexicans, was the cavalry of Mirabeau Lamar. (Lamar 
was a colorful Southerner who rose from private to colo- 
nel in twenty-four hours. Well-respected for his courage 
and abilities, he later became president of the Republic.) 
Houston, riding his white horse Saracen, stood with the 
infantry. 


t 4:30 P.M., Houston gave the order, and the line 
A Gis advanced. Miraculously, the Texans stole to 
within two hundred yards of the Mexican defenses be- 
fore they were discovered. (Several accounts suggest that 
earlier the Mexican senior officers had quarreled with 
Santa Anna about their military position. The topog- 
raphy hindered, in their minds, a clear view of the Texan . 
lines. As usual, Santa Anna had prevailed.) 


Then, to the notes of “Come to the Bower” (Houston’s 
volunteer musicians knew no battle music), the roar of 
“the Twin Sisters,” and blood curdling cries of “Remem- 
ber the Alamo!” the Texan line rushed forward. 

Sherman’s men, on the left flank, actually sneaked to 
the threshold of the dozing Mexican camp. The Ohio 
commander crept along the San Jacinto River under 
cover of a row of live oak trees that stand there today. 

At the other end of the line, Lamar and his cavalry 
tore through the Mexican left flank. Desperately, Lamar 
tried to block a Mexican retreat, but he was terribly 
outnumbered. 

Forty yards from the Mexican line, Houston’s horse 
fell, mortally wounded. The general reined in a riderless 
mount and seconds later it, too, was killed, and Houston 
was struck by a round above the ankle. His boot filled 
with blood but he pressed on. 

Panic spread through the Mexican camp. Many sol- 
diers died beside plates of food, stacked rifles, and bed- 
rolls. Some mustered a gallant deféhse, but they quickly 


crumbled before the savagery of the advancing Texans. 

“The Texans were physically larger than the Mexican 
regulars, for one reason, because of diet,” observes Pro- 
fessor Guilmartin. “Many of the Mexicans were five feet 
tall or less.” 

Any hope for a disciplined attack quickly melted in 
the heat of the battle. Blind rage ruled the Texans. Sens- 
ing victory, Houston rode through the disheveled Mexi- 
can camp, urging his dispersed fighters to regroup. He 
feared that Santa Anna might have other troops to the 
south and that these fresh regulars could in turn rout 
the now-disorganized Texans. Once Houston thought 
his fears were materializing when he mistook Thomas 
Rusk, returning with several hundred prisoners, for 
Mexican reinforcements. 

“Had the battle been refought with set formations,” 
adds Professor Guilmartin, “the fighting would have 
been fierce. Houston was a great general. He took flawed 
material and shaped it into an army. But the American 
army wasn’t good in orderly battle.” 
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Towering above the San Jacinto Battlefield, the San 
Jacinto Monument honors all who helped to win 
independence for Texas. At 570 feet in height, it is the 
tallest masonry monument in the world. 


Rusk’s prisoners were the fortunate ones. The greatest 
carnage took place in a swampland behind the Mexican 
positions. Frightened soldiers ran headlong into the bog, 
only to be cut down by sharpshooters on the bank. Two 
hundred Mexicans died there. 

Only eighteen minutes after the assault began, the 
plains were again quiet. Six hundred and thirty Mexi- 
cans had been killed. Among the dead was General 
Manuel Fernandez Castrillón; fifty days earlier he had 
tried without success to save the last Texan survivors of 
the Alamo. 

Another two hundred Mexicans were wounded, and 
five hundred more were captured. Only about two hun- 
dred of Santa Anna’s fifteen-hundred-man army es- 
caped, and many of these would be caught by morning. 

Ironically, when Texas colonists fleeing to the east 
passed within earshot of the fight, they quickened their 
pace for fear the Mexicans were victorious. Eventually a 
rider caught up with news of the Texan victory. 

Unbelievably, the Texans had suffered only two dead 
and thirty-seven wounded in the battle (seven of the 
wounded later died). The only missing factor in an 
otherwise-complete Texan victory was Santa Anna. 

All Houston was able to glean from his prisoners was 
that Santa Anna rode south after the fight was lost. Had 
the defeated commander continued south, he would 
have met General Filisola’s troops fifty miles away. But 
either Santa Anna or his horse wandered off course, and 
the Mexican dictator ended up near the marsh-waters 
of the battle. 

Throughout the night, Houston’s troops combed the 
bayous for prisoners. It was commonplace to see two or 
three Texans bring ten to twenty captives back to camp 
with them. The victors herded the prisoners into what 
they called the “bull pen,” a makeshift stockade, and 
then wheeled “the Twin Sisters” around to pointblank 
range. The Mexicans understood the message, and there 
was no trouble. 

On April 22, six of Houston’s men returned to camp 
empty-handed, save for a bedraggled peasant. Suddenly 
the Mexican prisoners rent the air with shouts of “ El 
Presidente!” Quite by accident, the Texans had captured 
Santa Anna. 

Houston lay writhing in pain from his leg wound 
under an oak tree, but he forgot his discomfort at the 
news of Santa Anna’s capture. Vengeful Texans sur- 
rounded the prisoner, at the very least thinking a lynch- 
ing was proper. Houston barely persuaded them other- 
wise. He correctly believed that as long as Santa Anna 
remained alive, Mexico would uphold an armistice. 

Santa Anna’s behavior alternated between that of a 
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Visiting San Jacinto 
Battleground 


Encompassing 327 acres, San Jacinto Battleground 
State Historical Park is located twenty-one miles east 
of Houston, Texas. Twenty markers provide visitors 
with a guide to the decisive battle of April 21, 1836. 
The focal point of the park is the 570-foot-high San 
Jacinto Monument, built in 1936-39 to commemo- 
rate the heroes of San Jacinto and all who fought for 
Texas independence. 
Topped by a thirty- 
five-foot lone star, the 
memorial also contains 
an observation room 
that provides 

a lofty view 

of the battlefield. 
The base of the 
monument houses 
the San Jacinto Museum 

of History, where displays 

provide a chronological history of 
the region from the time of Cortes 
to Texas statehood. The monument and museum are 
open seven days a week. Admission is free, but there 
is a modest elevator charge. For more information 
contact: San Jacinto Museum of History, 3800 Park 
Road 1836, La Porte, TX 77571; telephone (713) 479- 
2421. 

Adjacent to the battlefield is the Houston ship 
channel, where the U.S.S. Texas has been moored 
since 1948. The battleship, the only surviving dread- 
nought, is open to the public every day of the year. 


confident dictator and feckless peasant. He ingested 
opium during his rather tame interrogation, berated a 
subordinate for losing the previous day’s battle, denied 
ordering the massacres at the Alamo and Goliad, and 
almost begged for the respectful treatment he had never 
given his Texan captives. 

Houston controlled his temper and disgust as best 
he could, and eventually won the truce he coveted. 
Through Colonel Almonte, he crafted a carefully 
worded document (avoiding words like “retreat” or “sur- 
render”) that promised an end to the hostilities while 
maintaining Mexican pride. Copies of the message circu- 
lated to Santa Anna’s remaining forces to the south and 
west. The Mexican generals honored the truce, and three 
weeks after San Jacinto, both nations signed peace 
treaties at Velasco. 

But the historic moment of the April 21 victory was 
almost lost. When asked how to sign the dispatch from 
Santa Anna to his generals, Houston replied, “Lynch- 
burg, I believe, is the name of this place.” 

“No, sir,” protested a Texan. “It’s called San Jacinto.” 
Replied Houston: “Then let it be dated San Jacinto.” x 


Michael Fluent is a free lance business and general interest 
writer in Dallas, Texas. 
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Testaments to the Past 


‘‘Good-bye, God. 
Were Going to Bodie.’ 


he cold desert wind blows 
Í the sandy soil into whirling 
dust devils. At an altitude of 
more than eight thousand feet, the 
summer sun has little warmth. As 
the eye scans the rolling hills, not a 
tree can be seen. Virtually the only 
plant life is the ubiquitous sagebrush 
dotting the brown landscape with a 
touch of green. When rain comes, it 
is usually in the form of violent 
thunderstorms. In winter, as much 
as twenty feet of snow may accumu- 
late, and the temperature can dip to 
twenty degrees or more below zero. 
Not a very hospitable place. Cer- 
tainly not a place where you would 
expect to find a town that, at the 
height of its glory, contained over 
ten thousand people. But this is 
where Bodie, California, is located. 
Only one thing could have cauged 
Bodie to have been built in such a 
32 
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hostile, desolate place . . . gold. 

During the ten years that followed 
the first major gold discovery in 
California in 1848, the creeks and 
rivers of the western Sierra Nevada 
mountains were thoroughly explored 
and mined. As these streams were 
“panned out,” men continued across 
the lush green mountains and moved 
into the high desert on the eastern 
slope of the Sierra. The climate and 
the land there were much harsher, 
but the miners did not care; they 
were looking for the one vein that 
would make them rich for life. 

Bill Bodey was such a man. A 
Dutchman from Poughkeepsie, New 
York, Bodey came west to find his 
fortune, only to die before learning 
the magnitude of his discovery. In 
the fall of 1859, Bodey and three 
partners started north from Mono 
Lake, making exploratory digs. One 


Ending a long climb into the high 
desert country east of the Sierra, 
heavily loaded freight wagons roll 
into Bodie, California, sometime 
during the 1880s (above). During its 
boom years the boisterous mining 
camp supported more than ten thou- 
sand miners, merchants, and 

other wealth-seekers. Today Bodie 
is a California state historic park. 


story says that Bodey chased a 
wounded rabbit into a hole and, 
while digging it out, discovered gold. 

Whatever the true story was, 
Bodey and his partners agreed to 
work the site the following spring. 
But Bodey could not wait. After 
going back to Mono Lake, with the 
others, he returned to the diggings 
with a man named Taylor. Bodey 
and Taylor built a cabin and contin- 
ued to explore the area for gold. In 
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Today this California mining camp echoes only to the wind, 
but a century ago it was the ‘‘wickedest town in the West.” 


November 1859, the two men were 
en route to their cabin with winter 
supplies when a violent blizzard 
overtook them. Bodey became too 
weak to continue, so Taylor wrapped 
him in a blanket and went.on to the 
cabin. 

After warming himself, Taylor 
tried to find Bodey. But it was no 
use. The storm was too severe, and 
Taylor barely made it back to shelter. 
Bodey’s body was not found until 
the spring thaw. Taylor buried him 
where he had died. 

About twenty years later, the 
miner’s remains were exhumed and 
reburied in the Bodie cemetery. Al- 
though the camp had been named 
after Bodey, some printer misspelled 
his name.* So, even that tribute was 
denied him. Taylor died a year after 
Bodey, scalped by Paiute Indians 
near Benton, about fifty miles south 
of Bodie. 

Rich strikes elsewhere, at almost 
the same time as Bodey’s, drew at- 
tention away from the area. In 1859 
gold and silver were discovered at 
Gold Hill and Virginia City, Ne- 
vada. Over twenty-five thousand 
people moved to Virginia City, and 
in just over twenty years $400 mil- 
lion worth of precious metals were 
taken out of the mines there. Just 
twenty miles east of Bodie, gold was 
= also discovered at Aurora, Nevada. 
In the fifteen or so years that Aurora 
was booming, its yield totaled ap- 
proximately $24 million. Aurora’s 
population topped out at over six 
thousand in the mid-1870s. 


Wi Jith most of the gold seekers 
busy at Virginia City and 
Aurora, only a handful of people oc- 
cupied Bodie. In 1864 there were 
fewer than twenty houses there. The 
mines were worked by a series of 
miners who soon moved on 

Then, in 1876, an accidental cave- 


*Some versions of the story spell the pros- 
pector’s name as “Body” and claim that 
the spelling of the town’s name was a 
deliberate change to avoid confusion ig 
pronounciation. 


in at the Bunker Hill Mine exposed a 
rich vein of gold. The Standard 
Consolidated Mining Company de- 
cided to invest a large sum in lumber 
and equipment in Bodie. When word 
got out, the rush was on. By 1877 
Bodie had grown to two thousand 
inhabitants, with about four hun- 
dred men employed in the mines at a 
salary of four dollars each day. 

In June 1878 another rich vein was 
discovered, this time in the Bodie 
Mine. Ore samples were assayed at 
one thousand dollars per ton. Be- 
tween June and August, this mine 
alone shipped out one million dol- 
lars in gold bullion. 

Bodie’s boom years were from 
1878 to 1881. During this period the 
population climbed to an estimated 
ten to thirteen thousand. No one 
ever stopped to count, and with 
more people arriving every day, it 
would have taken a full-time ac- 
countant to keep track. With the 
mines at Virginia City and Aurora 
declining, there were plenty of peo- 
ple willing to move in. 

In December 1878, a reporter for 
the Grass Valley Union described 
Bodie: 

“The Main Street is nearly one 
mile long and lots are staked off in 
all directions on the hillsides. Build- 
ings grow as if by magic, and the 


Owing its preservation in part to 
its remoteness, the ghost town of 
Bodie is located in the high 

about seven miles from the Nevada 


times to visit: during winter, high 


about twelve miles on Bodie Road. 


country of Mono County, California, 
state line. Spring and summer are the 


winds, up to twenty feet of snow, and 
temperatures of twenty degrees below zero 
may envelop the old mining camp. Although . 
the State Historic Park has rangers in 

attendance, it has no tourist facilities and 
no overnight accommodations. The nearest town 
is Bridgeport, California, about eighty miles 
south of Carson City, Nevada. From Bridgeport, 
head south seven miles on U.S. Route 395, then east 


resident who absents himself for a 
week or two on a trip to the Bay, 
returns and views with surprise the 
buildings erected in his absence. The 
growth of the town has no parallel in 
the history of mining. Average arriv- 
als are about thirty [per day], and all 
departees intend to return. Society 
has not assimilated, but the elements 
exist in a state of chaos. Fine resi- 
dences, saloons, business houses, 
brothels and cabins are in a motley 
jumble as to location. There are 
forty-seven saloons and ten faro 
tables. This is not a disparagement 
of the district, but an evidence of its 
prosperity.” 

Life was far from easy in the re- 
mote mining camp. Everything 
needed for even a primitive existence 
had to be shipped in on freight wag- 
ons or burros. It required fifteen to 
twenty freight wagons daily, carry- 
ing as much as forty-five thousand 
pounds of supplies and equipment, 
to keep the town going. Food, cloth- 
ing, pots and pans, picks and shov- 
els, glassware, building materials, 
mining equipment —everything — 
had to be taken over roads that were 
poor at best and nonexistent at 
worst. And that was during the three 
or four months of the year that the 
roads were not covered by snow. 

Probably the most valuable com- 


Visiting Bodie State Historic Park 
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At the peak of its production, 
Bodie was supported by more than 
thirty mines and ten stamp. mills. 
Bodie diggings yielded over 

$20 million in gold, and total 
production for the region was esti- 
mated at nearly $100 million. 
Thirsty miners had sixty-five saloons 
to choose from, one crusading 
minister described the mining camp 
as “a sea of sin, lashed by the 
tempests of lust and passion.” 


modity was wood. Lumber was 
needed to construct the buildings 
and to shore the mine shafts. Tre- 
mendous amounts of firewood were 
needed to power the steam equip- 
ment in the mines: one large mine 
required close to one thousand cords 
of wood every month at peak opera- 
tion. In addition, huge quantities of 
wood were needed to heat the homes, 
businesses, and saloons of the town. 
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Residents of Bodie liked to com- 
plain, with justification, that the re- 
gion had the “worst climate out of 
>and much effort and time 
was consumed in just preparing for 
winter. During the 1879-80 season, 
more than eighteen thousand cords 
of wood were stacked about the 
town and mines. This adds up to a 
stack four feet high, four feet wide, 
and over twenty-eight miles long! 
Naturally the price of firewood fluc- 
tuated with the season. When in 
plentiful supply, a.cord could be 
purchased for just over eight dollars, 
but during some winters the price 
climbed as high as thirty dollars. 

During periods when wood ship- 
ments were delayed for weeks by 
storms, many residents resorted to 
stealing wood just to stay alive. This 
prompted some people to use ex- 
traordinary measures to discourage 
“wood pirates.” In December 1878 


the. Bodie Weekly Standard reported 
that “a man living in the south of 
town took a stick of wood lying 
handy on a neighbor’s pile. It burnt 
very well until the giant powder 
charge in the end of the wood went 
off: The stove and a section of roof 
went with it. The wicked neighbor 
laughed in his sleep.” 

In April 1880, the fuel situation 
grew so severe that most of the peo- 
ple in town ran out of firewood. Sev- 
eral mines had to shut down due to 
lack of fuel for their boilers. Trag- 
edy was averted only when the popu- 
lation turned out to clear the road 
leading to timber stands to the 
south. The wood problem was fi- 
nally solved in 1881, when the Bodie 
Railway and Lumber Company 


Suggested additional reading: The Ghost 
Town of Bodie by Russ and Anne John- 
son (Chalfant Press, 1967). 
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drove the last spike on a narrow- 
gauge line running from the east side 
of town to a twelve-thousand-acre 
timber tract near Mono Lake. The 
line transported no passengers, just 
lumber and firewood. 


E during its most productive 
years, Bodie could not provide 
enough wealth and employment for 
all who arrived there. By the time 
most would-be miners arrived, the 
best areas had already been picked 
clean or were under the control of 
large companies. Many of those 
who could not find paying jobs in 
the mines ended up spending their 
time and what little money they did 
have in the saloons to keep warm. 
Some turned to theft. And other 
men came to Bodie with the specific 
purpose of stealing. 

With idling away the hours in sa- 
loons the sole occupation for many, 


fights were common. Out of this 
atmosphere was born the legend of 
the “Bad Men from Bodie.” News- 
papers all over the West wrote of the 
violence of the camp. It was said, in 
fact, that “the wickedest town in the 
West” was better known for its law- 
lessness than for its gold mines. One 
favorite story told of a little girl 
about to move to Bodie from Aurora 
with her family. Ending her evening 
prayers, she said, “Good-bye, God. 
We're going to Bodie.” 

Although most of the violence 
took place among the criminal ele- 
ment, this wads of little comfort to 
the remainder of the populace, as 
the following newspaper account 
illustrates: 

“About two o’clock last Monday 
morning, two men emptied the con- 
tents of two six-shooters at each 
other across the counter of the bar- 
room, with no other effect than tap- 


Although Bodie was decimated 

by disastrous fires in 1892 and 1932 
and its remaining buildings have 
been buffeted by more than one 
hundred seasons of high winds and 
mountainous snows, it endures 

today as one of the largest and best- 
preserved ghost towns in the West. 


ping a barrel of ale. One of the men 
retired to the street, where he ob- 
tained a fresh supply of ammuni- 
tion, and the firing was kept up until 
nearly daylight, putting three balls 
through the glass doors and shoot- 
ing of a cigar in the mouth of a pass- 
ing stranger, making the cigar too 
short to smoke.” 

With marksmanship as poor as 
this, anyone on the streets was in 
danger. And as the population of 
Bodie increased, so did the number 
of crimes. “Three murders within 
the last three days,” reported a typi- 
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cal headline; other accounts noted 
that “stage robbers have held up one 
or the other of the various stage 
lines four times this week,” and 
“within a fortnight two men have 
been seriously beaten over the head 
with six-shooters, one has been shot 
to death, one man and one woman 
have been knifed, [and] one wom- 
an’s skull crushed with a club.” 

The final straw, as far as the good 
folks of Bodie were concerned, came 
on January 14, 1881, with the mur- 
der of a miner by the name of Tre- 
loar. One Joseph DeRoche made 
several advances toward Treloar’s 
wife at a community dance, much to 
the displeasure of Treloar. Later, 
when Treloar left the dance, De- 
Roche shot him in the back. 

DeRoche was arrested and jailed, 
but this was not enough to suit the 
outraged citizens of the town. Two 
hundred armed men marched oii the 
36 


jail, removed DeRoche, and hung 
him over the spot where he had 
killed Treloar. A hearing was later 
held on the lynching, but since the 
jury included the leader of the vigi- 
lantes and the man who had put the 
noose around DeRoche’s neck, little 
came of it. 

From that day on, the vigilantes 
kept an eye on the criminal element 
in Bodie. No more summary hang- 
ings took place, but many a trouble- 
maker quickly left town after receiv- 
ing a note from the committee 
advising him to do so. There were 
still shootings and killings, but 
under the watchful eye of the group 
most of the perpetrators were ar- 
rested, tried, and sent to prison. 

Two short years after the first big 
strike, Bodie lapsed into decline. The 
mines were no longer producing 
nearly as much gold or silver as be- 
fore, and as miners were laid off they 


Nearly three-quarters of a century has passed 
since freight wagons rumbled through Bodie’s 
streets, and its mines, stamp mills, and dance 
halls have been silent for long decades. 
Suspended in time, Bodie’s ruins survive as 
testaments to an exuberant, lusty phase in the 
development of the frontier and to man’s 
relentless quest for wealth. 


moved on to other camps. Once- 
thriving businesses and saloons be- 
gan to close. By 1882 only six mines 
were still working, down from over 
twenty-five just two years before. 

During the 1890s a small revival 
took place in Bodie when a process 
for extracting gold from mine waste, 
using cyanide, was introduced. Min- 
ing by individuals continued sporad- 
ically thereafter until the 1950s, but 
there were no more major gold dis- 
coveries. Gradually the once-boom- 
ing mining camp became a ghost 
town. 


oday Bodie is silent. The old 

mining town became a Califor- 
nia state park in 1964, and except for 
the resident park rangers, no one 
lives there. Maintained in a state of 
arrested decay, Bodie remains in 
almost the same condition as when 
the last occupants departed. Since 
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they took only what they could carry 
in their wagons, much was left be- 
hind. 

About one hundred buildings are 
still standing. Most of the others 
were destroyed in a succession of 
fires. The last conflagration was in 
1932, when a small boy playing with 
matches. burned down half of the 
town. 

A self-guided tour is the best way 
to see Bodie. Each of the major 
buildings and sites of interest is 
numbered, and a pamphlet pur- 
chased from a dispenser will lead 
you through the town. 

The tour starts at the Methodist 
Church, the only house, of worship 
still standing. Its simple but rugged 
construction has resisted the ele- 
ments since 1879. The walk then 
passes many of the homes of the 
more respectable citizens of Bodie: 
bankers, lawyers, and mine superin- 


tendents all built fine homes. A 
small sawmill that once cut firewood 
is also located in this section of 
town. 

As you move down toward Main 
Street, the large complex of the 
Standard Mine and Mill looms on 
the ridge to the west. This area re- 
mains off-limits to visitors because 
of unsafe conditions. 

Many of the most interesting 
buildings line Main Street, including 
the remains of the Bodie Bank 
(burned in 1932), the assay office, 
and the firehouse still containing its 
original equipment. 

Along Green Street one finds an 
old schoolhouse and the town’s hy- 
droelectric building and power sta- 
tion. In 1892, when wood became 
scarce and expensive, the Standard 
Mine decided to experiment with 
hydroelectric power. Transmission 
lines stretched from the generating 


plant thirteen miles away on Green 
Creek. Bodie had the first motor in 
the world to be powered by long-dis- 
tance power lines. 

The tour ends at the cemetery. A 
walk through it will confirm the dif- 
ficulty of life in Bodie. One cannot 
help but notice that many of the 
headstones mark the graves of chil- 
dren. Many of the men did not live 
past the age of forty. Some of the 
headstones are beautiful and ornate. 
Others are simply weathered wood. 
Most, however, have one thing in 
common: they mark the resting 
places of people who were searching 
for enough gold to make them rich 
for the rest of their lives . . . but all 
they found here was the rest of their 
lives. Such a place was Bodie. x 


Barry D. Smith is a free lance writer and 
photographer living in Sunnyvale, Cali- 
fornia. 
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American Profiles 


No other musician or composer ever captured the patriotic 
fervor of Americans as well as John Philip Sousa. 


THE 
MARCH 


KING 


by Brian McGinty 


that reporters first asked him about his name. 

Rumors were circulating in the French capital that 
the celebrated composer and bandmaster was not an 
American, as he claimed, but a Frenchman named “S. 
. Oulette,” and that he had changed his name to “Sousa” 
when he emigrated to the United States with a trunk 
marked “S.O., U.S.A.” Continuing on his tour to Ger- 
many, the bandmaster found reporters asking if he was 
not, in fact, “Sigismund Ochs,” and if he had not emi- 
grated to America from Germany with a trunk marked 
“S.O., U.S.A.” In England, the questions were the same, 
but the name was supposedly “Sam Ogden.” Back home 
in America, reporters asked Sousa if he was not a Greek 
named “Philipso,” and if he had not come to America 
with a trunk marked “John Philipso, U.S.A.” 

For the remaining thirty-two years of his life, John 
Philip Sousa was to deny all these stories—to explain, 
patiently but firmly, that his name was, indeed, 
“Sousa”; that it was an old and honorable name of Por- 
tuguese extraction; that his mother and his father and all 
his brothers and sisters (there were nine of them) had 
borne the same name, and with just as much pride as he 
did; and that he had been born, not in France or Ger- 


[ was while John Philip Sousa was in Paris in 1900 


Symbol of an era and the most popular bandmaster 

in history, “march king” John Philip Sousa was to the 
march what Johann Strauss was to the waltz. But 
although Sousa is best remembered today as composer 
of such lively and stirring airs as “Semper Fidelis,” 

the “Washington Post” march, and “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever,” his more than five hundred scores also 
included tangos, waltzes, ballads, and even comic ope- 
rettas. A consummate showman and conductor, Sousa 
was at one time the best-known musician in the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS, STERLING, PENNSYLVANIA 


many or England or Greece, but in a house on G Street, 
S.E., in Washington, D.C., on November 6, 1854, and 
christened in a church a few blocks away. “Had I an 
opportunity to be born again,” Sousa added, “I would 
select the same parents, the same city and the same 
time.” 

The bandmaster was not bitter about the “S.O., 
U.S.A.” legend, for he knew that it had been started by 
his own publicity manager as a way of getting his name 
in the European newspapers. Sousa was as much a busi- 
nessman and showman as a musician and artist, and he 
recognized the value of publicity. And so he privately 
savored the story, even as he continued to deny it. 


n his own country, there was hardly any reason for 
Sousa to affirm his nationality. Americans who had 
heard his patriotic marches—“Semper Fidelis,” “The 
Liberty Bell,” “The Invincible Eagle,” and (greatest and 
grandest of all) “The Stars and Stripes Forever” — had no 


doubt that the bandmaster was American to the core. 


No other composer had ever captured the patriotic fer- 
vor of Americans as well as Sousa. No other bandleader 
or conductor or performer had expressed so perfectly 
the vigor and enthusiasm of the young and confident 
nation. When, in answer to a reporter’s question, Sousa 
proclaimed his occupation to be “composer and sales- 
man of Americanism with the aid of marches,” there 
was not one of his countrymen bold enough to dispute 
the designation. 

John Philip Sousa was an American original. Before 
him, there had never been a musician who occupied so 
prominent a position in American public life. He was a 
highly respected composer of songs, waltzes, humor- 
esques, and operettas, in addition to more than a hun- 
dred rousing marches; he was an author of note, the 
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writer of dozens of informative and entertaining maga- 
zine and newspaper articles and three successful novels; 
for a dozen years, he was leader of the United States 
. Marine Band, a highly disciplined corps of skilled musi- 
cians that was widely revered as the “National Band;” 
and, for another forty years, he was the leader of one of 
the most popular musical aggregations in American his- 
tory, the John Philip Sousa Band. Beyond all this, how- 
ever, Sousa was a “public figure” in the full meaning of 
the term; a friend of presidents; an associate of business 
tycoons and inventors; a confidant of singers and instru- 
mentalists; a champion of the legal rights of composers 
and authors; a popular after-dinner speaker; and, most 
notable of all, the creator of one of the most popular 
pieces of patriotic music of all time. 

“The Stars and Stripes Forever,” composed in 1896, 
was a stirring march that perfectly expressed the firm 
determination and joyous optimism of American public 
feelings of the time. Almost overnight, it became one of 
the country’s musical favorites, an indispensable feature 
of Fourth of July celebrations, military parades, and 
official gatherings throughout the country. Outside the 
United States, audiences frequently mistook it for the 
National Anthem. Had John Philip Sousa done nothing 
else in his lifetime, he would still be remembered as the 
father of “The Stars and Stripes Forever.” 

But Sousa did more—much more. Even as a boy, he 
seemed always to be caught up in a whirlwind of activ- 
ity. He was an avid student, an enthusiastic lover of 
sports, and, from the age of six or seven, a determined 
would-be musician. His father, Antonio, a Spanish-born 
Portuguese who emigrated to the United States in the 
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Marching to the beat of his father’s drum, so to speak, 
thirteen-year-old John Philip Sousa followed his 
father into the U.S. Marine Corps band in 1868 as a 
musical apprentice. Twelve years later he was ap- 
pointed conductor of the Marine band, a prestigious 
post that he held for more than a decade (above). 


early 1840s, was a trombonist in the U.S. Marine Band, 
a student of languages, and a devotee of art and litera- 
ture. It was he who inculcated in John Philip a desire to 
express himself in music. His Bavarian-born mother, 
Maria Elisabeth Trinkhaus, was unmusical, but she 
taught her son the values of hard work and dedication. 
To the end of his life, Sousa attributed his artistic tem- 
perament and burning desire for knowledge to his fa- 
ther and his energy and application to his mother. It was 
a happy combination. 

After school in Washington, D.C., young Sousa at- 
tended an evening conservatory of music run by one of 
his father’s friends. He studied musical theory and har- 
mony along with voice, piano, flute, cornet, trombone, 
and alto horn. He acquired some skill on the violin and, 
at an early age, began to exhibit a talent for composi- 
tion. While he was acquiring his conservatory skills, 
Sousa was also being stirred by the music he heard in the 
streets of Washington. As the Civil War ground to a 
conclusion, the boy heard military bands marching in 
and out of the war-torn capital, expressing in rhythmic 
cadences the drama and emotions of the time. “Strange 
is the boy who doesn’t love a band!” he remarked years 
later. “I loved them all, good and bad alike.” 

By the time he was eleven, Sousa was skilled enough 


to form à small orchestra that played at dances in the 
northwestern part of Washington. Two years later, he 
was offered a position with a circus band. To prevent his 
son from accepting the circus job, Antonio Sousa ar- 
ranged to enroll him as a student, or apprentice, musi- 
cian in the Marine Band. 

Sousa adapted quickly and easily to the routine of 
Marine life. He liked military discipline and enjoyed 
being part of a great group of men who were dedicated 
to a grand purpose. He continued his studies during his 
first few years in the Marines — the ordinary subjects of 
high school instruction, and musical studies, too; and, 
in the evenings, he found time to play nonmilitary music 
with theatre orchestras in and around Washington. By 
the age of seventeen, Sousa embarked on what was to be 
a long and productive publishing career by offering his 
first musical composition, “Moonlight on the Potomac 
Waltzes,” to a local publisher. The piece met with a mod- 
erate success and was followed in short order by a galop 
called “Cuckoo” and a march titled “Review.” 

Sousa left the Marines in 1875 to concentrate on his 
work as a theatre conductor and composer. The follow- 
ing year, he left Washington as musical director of a 
traveling theatre company. His work carried him 
through the Midwest and South and then on to Philadel- 
phia, where, in June of 1876, he found a position as one 
of the first violinists in the official Centennial Orches- 
tra. When the celebrated French composer Jacques Of- 
fenbach arrived in Philadelphia to conduct the orches- 
tra, Sousa was asked to supply a medley of international 
tunes for one of the Frenchman’s programs. He re- 
sponded with an ingenious fantasy entitled “The Inter- 
national Congress.” 

Sousa remained in Philadelphia long enough to estab- 
lish a reputation as one of the city’s most accomplished 
young musicians. He was active as a conductor, ar- 
ranger, and teacher, as well as the composer of dozens 
of musical pieces — songs, fantasies, overtures, gavottes, 
schottisches, and marches. It was in Philadelphia, too, 
that Sousa met Jane van Middlesworth Bellis, who was 
to become his wife, the mother of their three children, 
and his faithful companion of more than fifty years. 


So was conducting original music for a popular 
variety show when, in the summer of 1880, he re- 
ceived a telegram from Washington advising him that he 
„was being considered for the prestigious post of leader 
of the U.S. Marine Band. He and his wife arrived in the 
capital on the last day of September 1880. The next day, 
John Philip Sousa, just twenty-five years old but sport- 
ing a newly grown beard “for dignity,” took up his new 
duties with the Marine Corps. 

Sousa was to remain at the head of the Marine Band 
for nearly twelve years. In that time, he transformed the 
band from a respectable but not very exciting musical 
organization into the nation’s premier concert band, a 
crack ensemble of skilled musicians who performed 


popular songs, theatre tunes, and demanding classical 
works with as much ease and aplomb as military 
marches. As the fame of the Marine Band spread 
through the country, Sousa was called upon to supply 
music for several presidents. He wrote a march to cele- 
brate James Garfield’s inauguration in March 1881 and 
a dirge to commemorate the same president’s tragic 
death (at the hand of an assassin) just six months later. 
He wrote a “Presidential Polonaise” for Garfield’s suc- 
cessor, Chester A. Arthur, and a waltz titled, “San- 
dalphon” for Rose Cleveland, sister and official hostess 
of Arthur’s successor, Grover Cleveland. 

His first great success as a composer came in 1886 
with the publication of a march called “The Gladiator.” 
Within a few months, military bands all over the coun- 
try were playing the new tune. At one parade in Philadel- 
phia, an observer counted no fewer than seventeen 
bands performing the same march. When Sousa heard 
an organ grinder playing “The Gladiator” on one of the 
streets of Washington, he knew his “time had come.” 

“The Gladiator” was followed in short order by even 
more popular marches. “Semper Fidelis” (which took its 
name from the Marine motto) was published in 1888 and 
first performed in a parade observed by President Benja- 
min Harrison and members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. It created a great emotional stir that 
led, in a few years, to its designation as the official 
march of the Marine Corps. 

In 1889, editors and publishers of the Washington 
Post announced an essay contest for students in the cap- 
ital’s public schools. Sousa was asked to compose a new 
march for the awards ceremonies, which were scheduled 
for June 15, 1889, on the grounds of the Smithsonian 
Institution. A crowd of more than twenty thousand was 
on hand to hear Sousa and the Marine Band perform 
the “Washington Post” march. As the last strains of the 
new piece floated across the Smithsonian lawns, a 
mighty thunder of applause rose up from the crowd. 
Within weeks, Sousa’s new march was being played all 
over the country—in military parades; in theatres and 
concert halls; and in ballrooms, too, where dance or- 
chestras found its captivating rhythms a perfect accom- 
paniment for the new dance rage of the day, the two- 
step. Soon, young ladies and gentlemen throughout the 
country were dancing the two-step to John Philip 
Sousa’s latest hit. For a time, the march was so popular 
in Europe that audiences there thought all two-steps 
were known as “Washington posts.” 

Noting Sousa’s phenomenal popularity both in his 
native country and abroad, a British journalist sug- 
gested that, as Johann Strauss, Jr., was called the “Waltz 
King,” Sousa should be called the “March King.” Sousa’s 
publisher noted the comment and began using it in his 
advertising. “You can hear his music from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf 
Stream,” the publisher’s advertisements proclaimed. 
“The March King reigns supreme.” 
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ousa left the Marine Corps in 1892 to form his own 

musical organization, a concert band first known as 
“Sousa’s New Marine Band” and finally as just “Sousa 
and His Band.” The decision to organize a private musi- 
cal group was prompted, in part, by Sousa’s desire to 
reach a larger musical audience, in part by his growing 
realization that he could earn more money as a civilian 
than as a noncommissioned officer in the Marines. 
Monetary considerations were also responsible for his 
decision, in 1893, to find a new publisher for his music. 
Sousa had received only thirty-five dollars for full pub- 
lishing rights to “Semper Fidelis” and the same sum for 
“Washington Post” (twenty-five dollars of the latter pay- 
ment was for a piano arrangement, five dollars for a 
band arrangement, and five dollars for an orchestral 
score), while his publisher managed to buy two musical 
instrument factories with profits from the marches. In 
years to come, Sousa would congratulate himself many 
times over for his decision to change publishers. His 
next great hit, “The Liberty Bell,” was to earn him more 
than thirty-five thousand dollars in royalties, and “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever” was to bring in ten times that 
amount. 

Sousa was fond of telling how he received the inspira- 
tion for “The Stars and Stripes Forever.” In 1896 he and 
his wife were returning from European vacation aboard 
an ocean steamer. They had just learned that the busi- 
‘ness manager of the Sousa band had died and that 
Sousa himself would have to take over the business as 
well as the artistic direction of the organization. Agi- 
tated, the bandmaster paced the deck of the ship. “Sud- 
denly,” he said, “I began to sense the rhythmic beat of a 
band playing within my brain. It kept on ceaselessly, 
playing, playing, playing. Throughout the whole tense 
voyage, that imaginary band continued to unfold the 
same themes, echoing and re-echoing the most distinct 
melody. I did not transfer a note of that music to paper 
while I was on the steamer, but when we reached shore, I 
set down the measures that my brain-band had been play- 
ing for me, and not a note of it has ever been changed.” 
The composition was Sousa’s greatest march and prob- 
ably the most popular piece of marching music ever 
conceived. 

For more than four decades, Sousa and his band were 
one of America’s top musical attractions. They played 
often in public parks, at fairs and expositions, in concert 
halls, and in theatres. And they traveled almost inces- 
santly—from one end of the country to the other, 
through Canada and Europe, and once (1910-11) around 
the world. 

A typical Sousa program included healthy doses of 
the classics— Rossini and Beethoven, perhaps, or Verdi 
and Richard Wagner (Sousa played music from Wagner’s 
Parsifal ten years before the opera was presented by the 
Metropolitan Opera); a suite of Sousa compositions—a 
fantasy or humoresque, or seléctions from one of his 
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popular operettas; several instrumental and vocal solos 
(fine violinists and singers frequently toured with the 
band); and, inevitably, a generous selection of Sousa 
marches. 

The bandmaster strove constantly to improve the 
quality and balance of his ensemble. He worked to im- 
prove his arrangements, experimented with different 
instrumental combinations, and even invented a new 
instrument to replace another that he deemed unsatis- 
factory. The Sousaphone was designed to replace the 
Helicon tuba, an ungainly instrument that wound itself 
around the performer’s body and shot its booming tone, 
like a cannonball, straight ahead of the band. Sousa’s 
new instrument had an upright bell that diffused its 
sound over the entire ensemble. The Sousaphone quickly 
became a fixture of all Sousa performances. In time, it 
was adopted by brass bands throughout the country. 

A Sousa performance in a town or city was a kind of 
celebration. Schools were let out and businesses closed 
so everyone could turn out for the “March King’s” con- 
cert. Although the band frequently played marching 
music, it was not properly a “marching band,” but a 
“concert band” of some seventy of the best musicians in 
the country, and they typically played on bandstands or 
stages. One critic called the Sousa ensemble a “wind 
symphony,” and the description was apt. 

Sousa himself cut a fine figure on the podium. 
Though he stood only five feet, seven-and-a-half inches 
tall, he carried himself with an air of authority. He ap- 
peared habitually in a smart military uniform and cap, 
complete with gold braid and immaculately clean white 
kid gloves (the gloves were discarded at the first sign of 
soil), and carrying a slender baton. His conducting mo- 
tions were crisp and unmannered, though he could lend 
flair and excitement to the performance when he chose 
to. Observing one of Sousa’s performances, the eminent 
actor Otis Skinner pronounced the bandmaster “the 
best actor America has ever produced.” “The man who 
does not exercise showmanship,” Sousa explained, “is 
dead.” 

The “March King” was never at a loss for words. 
Though he was one of the first musicians in the world to 
make phonograph records (his first wax cylinders were 
cut in the early 1890s), he criticized the growing popu- 
larity of phonograph music (and other mechanical re- 
producing devices, such as player pianos) as menaces to 
live performance. He coined a new term when, in a na- 
tional magazine article, he charged that “canned music 
is as incongruous by a campfire as canned salmon by a 
trout brook.” He enthusiastically embraced ragtime 
when the new musical style swept across the country at 
the end of the 1890s, but he was far less approving of 
jazz. Likening jazz to Longfellow’s “little girl with the 
curl,” Sousa said that jazz, “when it is good is very, very 
good, and when it is bad it is horrid.” He thought most 
jazz “made you want to bite your grandmother.” 


‘Sidelights on History. 
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TJ iewers of public television will be able to watch 

W and hear a re-creation of a typical Sousa concert 
on Memorial Day. A special performance of one 
such concert, called “The New Sousa Band on Stage 
at Wolf Trap,” has been taped for broadcast on 
Monday, May 26, at 10:00 p.m. (ET). 

The performance, a one-time assemblage of musi- 
cians gathered from some of the nation’s foremost 
orchestras and military bands, is the creation of 
pops concert conductor and Sousa scholar Keith 
Brion. Taped in January at Wolf Trap Farm Park, 
America’s only national park for the performing 
arts, the show is the result of extensive research and 
interviews with members of the original Sousa 
band, some of whom will be featured in interviews 
on the PBS special. Much of Sousa’s published 
music does not disclose the special touches that 
made his own performances unique, and Brion un- 
earthed the authentic sound from the recollections 
of these original musicians, from listening to rare 
recordings of the Sousa band, and by observing the 
performance practices of one of the few existing 
pops bands that has a direct aural legacy dating 
back to the Sousa era. Brion believes that Sousa’s 
own special arrangements, which he kept secret 
from his competitors, produce a noticeable musical 
improvement. 

In addition to capturing Sousa’s unique music 
style, special attention has been given to re-creating 
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Re-creating the person and music of John Philip 
Sousa, conductor Keith Brion greets soloist Erie 
Mills during the PBS special “The New Sousa 
Band on Stage at Wolf Trap” (scheduled for broad- 
cast on Monday, May 26). 


authentic uniforms for the musicians and to dupli- 


cating the original seating arrangement and instru- 
mentation. (There are twice as many woodwinds as 
brass.) Brion himself appears in full costume and 
makeup. Incorporating Sousa’s own mannerisms 
into his portrayal, he bears a striking resemblance to 
the “March King.” He conducts from a replica of the 
maestro’s traveling stand, and the choice of musical 
selections represents the same broadly appealing 
blend of classical music, virtuoso solos and novel- 
ties, and marches for which Sousa was renowned. 

Brion’s involvement with Sousa dates back to 
1978, when as director of the Yale University band 
he directed several re-creations of Sousa perform- 
ances. Since then he has brought his “Marching 
Along with Sousa” program to orchestras through- 
out the country, including the Boston Pops and Na- 
tional Symphony orchestra. 

“Sousa programs are pure optimism,” says Brion, 
“and a testimony to the robust vitality of American 
musical history. My greatest reward is beaming all 
this forward in time for the pleasure of modern lis- 
teners.” x 
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hough he left the Marines in 1892, Sousa retained 

an affinity for the military all his life. He tried to 
enlist in the Army when the Spanish-American War 
broke out in 1898, but there were no suitable positions 
for him. He had greater luck in 1917, when he volun- 
teered for service with the Navy and was sent to Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station near Chicago to organize 
and train musicians for a huge band battalion. While he 
was at Great Lakes, he shaved off the beard he had worn 
for nearly forty years. He jokingly remarked that this 
single act was responsible for the surrender of Germany, 
for the Kaiser realized that a nation of men who were 
willing to make sacrifices like this could never be de- 
feated. A short time after his discharge from the Navy in 
1919, Sousa was promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
commander (inactive). t 
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Leaving the Marine Corps band in 1892, Sousa formed 
his own musical organization. Over the next thirty- 
five years “Sousa and His Band” traveled more thån 
a million miles, performing not only for millions 

of Americans but also making four European circuits 
and one world tour. Combining the classics with 

his own marches and other light airs, Sousa was in 
effect the father of the American pop concert. Here 

he pauses during an afternoon performance in the 1890s, 
probably in Coney Island’s Luna Park. 


Sousa continued to compose and conduct well into his 
seventies. When asked if he intended to retire, he re- 
sponded firmly, “When you hear that Sousa is dead you 
will know that Sousa has retired.” The “March King” 
was seventy-seven years old when, on March 6, 1932, a 


heart attack at last forced his retirement. The end came 
in Reading, Pennsylvania, where he had gone to lead a 
performance of the Ringgold Band, a local wind ensem- 
ble. Appropriately, the last piece he conducted was “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever.” 

A few years: before his death, Sousa mused about the 
amazing durability of his most famous march. He had 
performed the piece thousands of times, but audiences 
all over the world still wanted to hear it. When he was 
traveling in California, the California Music Teachers’ 
Association petitioned Congress to designate “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever” a “national air.” Sousa did not 
much like the idea, for he knew that Congress could not 
make the people sing what they did not want to sing. “If 
‘The Stars and Stripes Forever’ ever becomes a national 
air,” Sousa wrote, “it will be becau$e the people want it 


and not because of any congressional decree.” 

In the years after Sousa’s death, Congress did not act; 
but the people did, and “The Stars and Stripes Forever” 
found a secure place in the hearts of lovers of good 
marching music throughout the United States, and in 
much of the rest of the world, as well. Sousa, no doubt, 
would have been pleased. x 


Brian McGinty is a frequent contributor to this and other 
national magazines. His biography of ragtime musician Scott 
Joplin appeared in the May 1984 issue of American History 
Illustrated. 


Suggested additional reading: John Philip Sousa, American 
Phenomenon by Paul E. Bierly (Prentice-Hall, 1973). 
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A King Lies Buried 
in Connecticut’s Woods 


by Ray Boas 
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hen the Declaration of Independence was first 
read in New York City on July 9, 1776, the 
listening citizens and soldiers were aroused with revolu- 
tionary fervor. References to their renounced ruler, 
George III, turned the people’s thoughts to the life- 
sized equestrian statue of the king that had been 
erected six years earlier at Bowling Green near the 
southern tip of Manhattan. That evening a crowd gath- 
ered at the monument with ropes, hammers, and 
hatchets and toppled the four-thousand-pound gilded 
lead statue from its high marble pedestal with a re- 
sounding crash. 

After deciding to turn the sculpture into ammunition 
for use against the British army, the zealous throng 
reduced it to ragged pieces of about twenty to fifty 


pounds each. His Majesty’s nose and laurel wreath 
crown were chopped away, and the leaden head was 
then paraded by a group of Continental soldiers to 
their Upper Manhattan encampment at Fort Washing- 
ton. There it was impaled and erected in front of 


Intoxicated with freedom, boisterous New Yorkers 
topple their statue of King George III from its 

base after hearing the Declaration of Independence 
read on July 9, 1776. The gilt-lead monument was 
then broken up, and most of its pieces were sent off to 
Litchfield, Connecticut, to be cast into bullets for 
use against the king’s soldiers. What happened to 
some of the fragments along the way is the subject 
of this article. 
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Moore’s Tavern at what is now 181st Street and Broad- 
way.* Later retrieved by Tories at the request of British 
Captain John Montresor, the head was last seen in 
London in November 1777. 

General Oliver Wolcott, a member of the Continen- 
tal Congress and a resident of Litchfield, Connecticut, 
was apparently in New York on his way home that day, 
following his signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. It appears that he may have been involved in the 
statue’s destruction and that he urged that its pieces be 
taken to Litchfield for melting down. 

Located in northwestern Connecticut, Litchfield’ 
would later become an important military depot, as it 
was a convenient stopping point for Continental troops 
traveling between New England and Pennsylvania fol- 
lowing the British occupation of New York City in 
1777. When the remnants of the statue arrived there in 
the summer of 1776, General Wolcott’s friends and 
family went to work casting the lead pieces into bullets 
and carefully rolling them with powder into oiled 
paper cartridges. Wolcott’s records, footnoted by his 
son, indicate that the fragments were transformed into 
42,088 bullets. 

Twenty lead bullets weighed one pound; and thus 
slightly over 2,100 pounds of the monument were con- 
verted to be hurled back at the king’s troops. Even 
when making allowance for the king’s head, almost 
1,900 additional pounds remained unaccounted for. 
When, where, and how did they disappear? 

The exact route of the statue’s journey to Litchfield 
is unknown. The pieces may have been transported to 
Norwalk, Connecticut, by ship on Long Island Sound 
and then transferred to waiting carts, or the entire trip 
may have been overland. In either case, we know that 
the caravan made an overnight stop at the Clapp Ray- 
mond Tavern in Wilton, Connecticut, forty miles 
northeast of Manhattan, on what is now U.S. Route 
7—the Danbury Road. During the night, some of the 
statue’s pieces disappeared from the wagons without a 
trace. Henry Chichester, who was leading the caravan 


* The next day General George Washington issued a mild 
rebuke to his troops, noting that “tho’ the General doubts not 
the persons who pulled down and mutilated the statue in 
Broadway last night, were actuated by zeal in the public 
cause, yet it has so much the appearance of riot and want of 
order in the army, that he disapproves the manner and directs 
that in future these things shall be avoided by the soldiery 
and left to be executed by proper authority.” 
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to Litchfield, was aware that at least eight lead pieces 
had been taken and expressed his regret in a letter to 
his family. 

More than half a century later, in 1832-33, a work- 
man for the Comstock family in Wilton unearthed sev- 
eral pieces of lead while digging in a swamp across 
from the Clapp Raymond Tavern site, near the present 
location of St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church. These 
were identified by an old Revolutionary War veteran as 
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having come from the King George III statue. Ten 
years later one of these pieces was sold and later put on 
exhibit at Thomas Riley’s Fifth Ward Museum Hotel in 
New York City. When Riley died in 1865, the collection 
was auctioned off, and this part of the statue again 
disappeared. 

An even more significant find was made in 1871 ina 
garden off the old Danbury Road, about a mile north 
of the earlier discovery. Four pieces of lead were identi- 
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fied as the statue horse’s tail, two pieces of the horse’s 
flank, and a piece of the saddle and saddlecloth— 
totaling about two hundred pounds. In 1878 the New- 
York Historical Society purchased these fragments for 
one hundred dollars, adding them to a smaller piece it 
had obtained three years earlier. These artifacts are still 
at the historical society, along with the statue’s marble 
pedestal that had subsequently served as a tombstone 
for British Major John Scott and then as a doorstep 
for a mansion in New Jersey before being returned to 
New York in 1874. 

In 1908, a twenty-five-pound piece of lead bearing 
hatchet marks and believed to be part of the statue 
horse’s foreleg was found in the Lambert House on 
Danbury Road in Wilton. The Lamberts gave this frag- 
ment to a great-grandson of the man who had led the 
1776 caravan to Litchfield, and it was subsequently left 
to a Wilton plumber who almost melted the lead for his 
trade before he realized its historical significance. At — 
least two additional pieces are known to have survived: 
a one-and-a-half pound, heavily gilded, curved frag- 
ment, probably part of King George’s cloak, and a 
sixteen-pound piece that is now in the Connecticut 
State Library in Hartford. 

The identities of whoever concealed these fragments 
in Wilton can only be conjectured. A likely possibility, 
however, would be some of the numerous Loyalists 
who lived in the area during the Revolutionary War. 
With the publicity concerning the destruction of the 
statue, including a letter dated July 11, 1776, published 
in the New Hampshire Gazette, indicating that the lead 
would be “run into bullets, to assimilate with the brains 
of our infatuated adversaries,” the destination and 
ultimate fate of the cargo that passed through Wilton 
was hardly secret. Three prominent Tory families — the 
Beldens, the Burlocks, and the Sloanes — lived near the 
Clapp Raymond Tavern, and members of these fami- 
lies, out of loyalty to their king, may have stolen some 
of the statue fragments and buried or otherwise dis- 
posed of them. 

And what of the still-missing parts—comprising 
perhaps 1,500 pounds of the statue? Long-forgotten 
mementos of America’s last king, they may still await 
discovery in Wilton, or be “buried somewhere in Con- 
necticut’s woods.” * 

Originally from Wilton, Connecticut, Ray Boas is a com- 


mander in the U.S. Navy Supply Corps. In his spare time he 
is a free lance writer specializing in Americana. 
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CLASSIFIED RATES: $2.70 per word one insertion $2.50 per word/5 consecutive, unchanged issues. 


BOOKS 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN— 
Military, Naval, and Aviation his- 
tory — Out-of-Print & Rare Books. 
29 East 93rd Street, New York, New 
York 10128. (212) 348-1280. Tuesday 
through Saturday. 10:30-5:30. Cata- 
log subscriptions available. 


FREE BOOK SEARCH. OUT OF 
Print Books Found. Charing Cross 
Rd., PO Box 2102, Dept. AHI, 
Hutchinson, KS 67504-2102. (316) 
665-7256. 


CLOTHING 


REPRODUCTIONS 19TH-CEN- 
tury uniforms and civilian clothing. 
Send $2.00 for our illustrated cata- 
log of the best being made today. 
New Columbia, P.O. Box 524, Dept. 
AHI, Charleston, IL 61920. 


UNION AND CONFEDERATE 
uniforms and equipment. West coast 
dealer for C & D Jarnagin. Send 
$2.00 for our catalog of over 400 
items. The Bonnet Brigade, PO Box 
28, Fremont, CA 94537-0028. (415) 
795-1040. 


FLAGS 


FLAGS, CUSTOM AND HIS- 
toric— from $1.50 to $850.00. Send 
$2.00 for 1985 picture catalog listing 
over 100 flags. Flag Co. — AHIC1— 
4758 West Caron St., Glendale, AZ 
85302-3666. 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HIS- 
tory catalogue no. 598. Over 5,000 
genealogies, local histories, Colonial 
and Revolutionary records. Good- 
speed’s Book Shop, Inc., 7 Beacon 
St., Boston, MA 02108. $5.00. ¢ 


GENEALOGIES. OVER 2,500 
scarce American Genealogies for 
sale. Catalog #4 is $2.00. Higgin- 
son Books, 14H Derby Square, 
Salem, MA 01970. 


YOUR FAMILY HISTORY UN- 
ravelled by the experts. Comprehen- 
sive research carried out in North 
America and throughout the British 
Isles. Send full details for free analy- 
sis and brochure. ANCESTRAL 
HERITAGE LTD., Dept. 21, Guild 
House, Albert Road South, South- 
ampton, Hants, SO1 1FR, U.K. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GREETING CARDS HONOR 
Presidents Fillmore, Buchanan, Gar- 
field, Arthur. Includes portrait, his- 
tory. 8 cards, $6.50. Treglown Cards, 
4325 Hazel, Chicago, IL 60613. 


OLD MAPS 


STATE, RAILROAD, COUNTY 
and Civil War Maps. 70-120 years 
old. All States. Send $1.00 for cata- 
log. Northern Map, Dept. AH, 
Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


VIDEO 


THE GREAT SPONGE WAR! 
Florida history in a hit Hollywood 
Movie! Robert Wagner, Peter 
Graves, Richard Boone, Gilbert 
Roland, and Terry Moore star in 
“BENEATH THE 12 MILE REEF.” 
Full length, color movie on VHS 
video tape with historical back- 
ground text. Send $19.95 to Vid- 
notes, P.O. Box 20333, Tallahassee, 
FL 32316. 


WANTED 


STOCKS, BONDS, AUTO- 
graphs, political pins, ribbons, Ban- 
ners Wanted, Highest prices paid. 
Paul J. Longo, Box 490-LH, South 
Orleans, MA 02662. 


$2.10 per word/10 consecutive, unchanged issues. 
MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 
ILLUSTRATED 


Box 8200 

2245 Kohn Road 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 
(717) 657-9555 


CLASSIFIED RATES: 


$2.70 per word for any ad that runs in one 

(1) issue. $2.50 per word for any ad that runs 

in five (5) consecutive issues unchanged; $2.10 

per word for any ad that runs in 10 consecu- 

tive issues unchanged. 

MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 
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PANY ORDER. 

Please run the following ad in the next ___ 

consecutive issues. 
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The National 


Historical Society 
is proud to offer 


Day By Day Desk Diaries 
rae 125th Anniversary Editions 


nD a five-year annual publication 


1986/1861 
1861-1986 available now 


ws 1862-1987 October 1986 
ie | 1863-1988 ” October 1987 
| wm 1864-1989 ” October 1988 
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1865-1990 ut October 1989 
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Now you can relive the events of the Civil War, Day by Day through this exclusive offer from The National 
Historical Society. 

In addition to providing space for your. personal notes, appointments and memoranda, these lush 
volumes contain essential information for all students of the Civil War, and deserve a place in your library. 
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DO NOT DELAY I National Historical Society ° P.O. Box 987 


Half a century before Lady Liberty graced the New York skyline, this 
flag embellished with a depiction of the goddess in a warlike stance 
accompanied Texas patriots into battle at San Jacinto. An account of 
the 1836 encounter that gave Texas independence appears in this issue. 
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